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Economic Nationalism and World 


Cooperation 
By Lewis L. Lorwin 


FoR several months now, we have been witnessing one of the 
most dramatic—some would say most pathetic—spectacles in 
recent world history. After many preliminary negotiations, careful 
preparation of the agenda, and world-wide discussion of the exi- 
gencies of the situation, delegates from sixty-six nations assembled 
in the city of London to promote world recovery have not only 
been unable to make progress towards the end which they set them- 
selves but have seemingly been drifting further apart in opposite 
directions. Those who have a vested interest or an acquired taste 
in sowing the seeds of international disharmony have been jubilant 
—and rightly so. Few international gatherings in the last decade 
and a half—which have not been models of international amity— 
have presented such a picture of strain and of working at cross- 
purposes. 

These facts are leading a growing number of people to the con- 
clusion that the World Economic and Monetary Conference at 
London proves once again the impossibility of world coéperation 
and marks the end of efforts to obtain it. We are being exhorted 
by these newly converted nationalists to abandon all hope of fol- 
lowing the path of international understandings and to accept 
cheerfully the alternative of each nation pursuing its own course 
in its own way, regardless of the rest of the world. Men and women 
who but a few years ago were proud of their international outlook 
are now confessing the presumed error of their judgment and ask- 
ing us to follow them to the other extreme of economic nationalism 
and national self-sufficiency. 

But are these conclusions justified? Despite the growing 
literature on the need and value of national self-sufficiency, as 
opposed to world coéperation, the statement of this dilemma seems 
to be entirely false. The question before mankind today is not 
national self-sufficiency or world unity. To state the problem in the 
terms of such an alternative is to misread the facts of world econ- 
omy and to misinterpret the currents of world history. The prob- 
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lem before the world is essentially what it has been during most 


of the modern epoch—namely to evolve a policy which would i 
reconcile the economic and social needs of individual nations and th 
to build a world society which would recognize and incorporate in 
the legitimate elements of a rational nationalism. What has changed 
is the world configuration within which this problem has to be re 
solved. New economic, political, and psychological factors haye th 
entered the situation, creating new complications and difficulties, th 
and calling for new methods and procedures. if 
A fresh attack on the whole problem of nationalism and inter- ti 
nationalism is thus now in order. A restatement is needed of the if 
major issues involved and of the large facts upon which our think- ri 
ing must be based. As a matter of tactics, one may accept the a 
challenge of the neonationalists and examine the dilemma which fe 
they have formulated. This dilemma is in the center of current h 
discussion of the subject and promises to be the issue around which a 
men and women may well test the bias of their political sentiments \ 
for years to come. ] 


I 


WE can understand the economic nationalism of today only if 

we examine the various elements that enter into it. It is a 
complex product of many factors, some of which are transitory in 
character and some of which may be more permanent. Some are 
economic, some are social, some are political. Four factors seem 
of greatest significance: 

First, and in many ways one of the strongest factors in the 
economic nationalism of today, is the reaction on the part of 
younger and industrially less developed nations and countries 
against an international division of labor which has not been 
entirely beneficial to them. As is well known, the expansionist 
industrialism of the pre-war era, based upon international special- 
ization and division of labor, accentuated the differentiation be- 
tween the advanced industrial countries and the backward and 
semi-colonial countries, a differentiation which subordinated large 
areas of the world to a few great powers politically, and which 
retarded the utilization of the economic resources of many coun- 
tries capable of more or less industrialization. The reaction against 
this situation began long before 1914, but it became really impor- 
tant only during and after the World War. Such countries as 
Japan, India, and Russia found that they could not utilize more 
fully their physical and human resources unless they adopted meas- 
ures of special protection to their national industries. It may seem 
strange to put under the same bracket Japan, India, and Russia. 
But it is a matter of fact that though Soviet Russia has been a pro- 
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tagonist of political and revolutionary internationalism, it has in 
its economics pursued a distinctly nationalistic policy based upon 
the exclusive reservation of the domestic market for its own 
industries. 

A second factor in the economic nationalism of today is more 
recent in origin and more political in character. It is the result of 
the fierce and indomitable desire of the newer nations created by 
the Versailles Treaty to maintain their political independence even 
if that means recasting their internal economy on a costly protec- 
tionist basis. Akin in character is the rising consciousness of nations 
in other parts of the world, whose emphasis upon the value of 
racial and historic antecedents has been accompanied by a reaction 
against the international economy which involved dependence on 
foreign finances and foreign trade to a degree which was both 
humiliating and exploitative. Thus a political and cultural nation- 
alism became mixed with a trend towards economic nationalism in 
Mexico and other Latin-American countries, in China, in the Near 
East, and elsewhere. 

A third major factor in the economic nationalism of today is 
social in character. It is connected, on the one hand, with a reac- 
tion of large elements of the population in almost all countries 
against the insecurities and injustices of the system of /aissez faire, 
and, on the other, with the accentuation of class differences and 
class struggles. This is one of the most important transformations 
of the post-war era, which carries within itself the potentialities of 
profound changes in the power relations and in the social structure 
of all western countries. What is happening is the resurgence of 
the middle classes in an effort to reassert themselves against both 
individualistic capitalism and collectivistic proletarianism. In this 
movement the middle classes are appropriating the socialistic pro- 
gram which the socialists had developed since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But while the socialists connected their pro- 
gram with a general faith in internationalism, the middle-class 
groups are hitching it on to a philosophy of extreme nationalism, 
thus creating a hybrid of national socialism which would have 
seemed a monstrosity and impossibility to all the socialists of the 
nineteenth century—from Robert Owen to Karl Marx. The 
development is a result of the fact that the Marxian forecast—upon 
which the hope of a proletarian triumph was based—namely, that 
capitalism would promote a rapid numerical expansion of the 
workers which would make their assumption of political power 
painless and easy, has not materialized, at least within the time 
limits assigned. The unwillingness or incapacity of the socialists 
in most industrial countries to assume power forcibly created an 
economic and social impasse which could not but discredit socialist 
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political leadership. On the other hand, the dangers to the middle 
classes exemplified by working-class socialism in Soviet Russia 
could not but arouse these middle-class groups to try to establish 
a leadership of their own which would combine social security 
with nationalistic expansion. Under these conditions, the new 
nationalism had to become social, because the middle classes had to 
hold out a social promise to the workers and because they were 
interested in economic reorganization themselves. 

These three factors received a tremendous impetus as a result 
of the present world depression which brought to a focus all the 
difficulties of the world economy bequeathed to us by the nine. 
teenth century. The outcry against a capitalism subject to violent 
fluctuations, the protest against a system of world finance which 
could create a burden of debt under which no country could stand 
up, the reaction of mono-culture countries which found themselves 
impoverished by the fall in the price of their special export com- 
modities—all this culminated in the widespread revolt against 
laissez-faire capitalism, especially in its world aspects. As /aissez 
faire was combined with faith in the international division of labor 
and free trade, the odium suffered by /aissez-faire capitalism was 
transferred to the entire liberal and internationalist outlook with 
which nineteenth century /atssez faire was bound up. Instead, the 
need for economic control and planning as a method to subdue 
individualist capitalism was interpreted to imply the need also for 
national self-sufficiency and economic separatism. 


II 


HE analysis of the factors entering into economic nationalism 
is a step in the consideration of what may be regarded as the 
more important question, namely, what are its valid and invalid 
points? Briefly, the points which seem valid may be stated as 
follows: 


First, the claim of the industrially backward countries to have a chance 
to develop their physical and human resources to the fullest extent possible 
so as to obtain a stronger economic position which is essential to greater 
political self-assertion in world affairs. 

Second, the effort to raise the standards of living of the masses of the 
people by making the domestic market of every country a greater factor 
in its industrial development. 

Third, the new tendency in each country to be able to control its 
economic activities in such 1 way as to reduce to a minimum the insecurity 
and inequalities of laissez-faire capitalism. 

Fourth, the demand that each nation be able to regulate its own 
activities so as to establish a planned economy of one form or another in 
order to shape consciously its economic and social destinies. 
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While admitting these valid ideas and implications of eco- 
nomic nationalism, we must not close our eyes to the elements 
which cannot be justified on any grounds of rational and civilized 
living. These objectionable features of present-day nationalism are 
of supreme importance for a final judgment. Briefly stated, they 


are as follows: 


First, the connection of economic nationalism with extreme racialism, 
chauvinism, and the stimulation of group animosities and hatreds. 

Second, the tendency of nationalistic movements to become mutually 
exclusive and militaristically aggressive. 

Third, the tendency of economic nationalism to develop into political 
expansionism fraught with all the dangers of political upheavals and 


conflicts. 


But the supreme fact which must determine our attitude 
towards economic nationalism is that it is based on an impossible 
ideal of national self-sufficiency. It is obvious that the sixty-six 
separate and independent nations of the world cannot all practice 
self-sufficiency. Some of the nations are too small and others are 
devoid of the minimum of natural resources necessary for such pur- 
pose. Unless some of these countries should revert to a more primi- 
tive stage of existence and carry on life on a much lower economic 
level, they cannot sever their economic relations with other coun- 
tries. In other words, economic nationalism in anything approach- 
ing the form of an enclosed state can only be indulged in or 
practiced by a few of the larger countries. 

Because of this, the movement towards national self-sufficiency 
is bound to result in the formation of more or less self-contained 
regional blocs, imperialistic in character and gravitating around 
the major industrial countries. We may see this process today in 
outline, in the British Empire, the Soviet Union, the French 
imperial system, an East-Asiatic Empire under Japanese hegem- 
ony, and so on. 

It is because of this that there is considerable justification for 
the view that the whole movement towards national economic self- 
sufficiency is largely a fight between the great powers for further 
expansion and control of world resources. Since only these great 
powers can afford to establish more or less self-contained systems, 
they are bound to try to attach to themselves the smaller countries. 
Even the United States, regardless of its large resources and great 
wealth, will continue to depend for some of its raw materials on 
foreign sources and will therefore seek to control those countries 
which can supply them and which can serve as a more or less 
assured outlet for its manufactured goods. 

_ If we keep in mind these inevitable developments, we may 
judge the validity of some of the arguments of the economic nation- 
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alists. It is said, for instance, that national self-sufficiency would 
be a surer guarantee of world peace. The economic international. 
ism of the nineteenth century, it is claimed, could not advance the 
cause of peace because the efforts of individual nations to expand 
their foreign trade, to capture new markets, to protect and advance 
their foreign investments, increased the points of friction and 
turned international trade into a process of sharp competition and 
rivalry which could not but lead to violent conflicts on an ever. 
increasing scale. But a world system composed of a small number 
of large imperial blocs will also be in a state of continuous dis. 
equilibrium, giving rise to friction and conflict. All historic experi- 
ence indicates that large economic units will dispute both territory 
and markets. Besides, the centrifugal forces within these large 
areas, the tendency of different countries within the large blocs to 
find the best terms for themselves, will cause upheavals within each 
regional unit which will lead to collisions between the regional 
systems themselves. 

Another argument advanced for national self-sufficiency is that 
the increase in world interdependence has been the cause of increas- 
ing susceptibility of separate nations to the possibilities of economic 
distress and dislocations. The very facts that communications have 
become so easy and so rapid, that the slightest breakdown in the 
financial and economic mechanism of any one country has reper- 
cussions throughout the world, are cited as reasons for trying to 
free ourselves from exposure to such danger. The idea is that we 
may insulate ourselves from trouble if we isolate ourselves from 
trade. This, however, is a delusion. Great disturbances in the life 
of nations occurred in the past before world economy developed 
to its present complex stage. Many commercial and dynastic wars 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were due to various 
causes, such as greed, jealousies, and the desire of smaller and 
younger nations to build up great states. National self-sufficiency, 
under the conditions of the twentieth century, would not mean free- 
dom from outside attack, nor would it mean the creation of a para- 
dise at home while infernos surrounded us on all sides. The experi- 
ence of all nationalistic ventures in the past is sufficient evidence 
that there is no assurance of peace in any policy of economic and 
political isolation. The more we disentangle ourselves from the 
economic system of the rest of the world, the more we shall expose 
ourselves to the greed, envy, and legitimate protests of less favored 
nations against our monopolization of the world’s best resources. 
Self-sufficiency thus can be only another road to world catastrophe. 

Another claim made by the exponents of self-contained national 
economy is that such a policy is called for by the great develop- 
ment of productive capacity parallel with a tendency towards 
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diminishing markets. The reasoning is that the advantages of eco- 
nomic internationalism, which were more or less obvious in the 
nineteenth century because of differences in the economic struc- 
tures of different countries, in their rate of industrialization, and 
in their opportunities for technical training, have largely disap- 
peared. It is claimed that the idea of economic internationalism 
has been undermined by the development of industrial mechanisms 
in different countries which are exactly of the same type and 
character. That has meant a decreasing diversity in the output of 
different countries and an increasing sharpening of competition for 
world markets. 

As indicated before, there is an important element of truth in 
this contention. It is true that to the extent to which all nations 
become equipped to make the same things in large quantities, to 
that extent they reduce the need for international exchange among 
themselves. But as a matter of fact, this capacity at present is 
limited only to a few essentials, such as textiles, if it exists at all. 
Its truth is doubtful even with regard to these essentials. There is 
much exaggeration in the current discussion of excess capacity and 
overproduction, especially if one looks at the world market in its 
potentialities. Tens of millions of human beings throughout the 
world are still hungry, underclad, and subject to disease due to 
insanitary and unwholesome conditions of living. There is still 
much need for developing productive capacity to meet even their 
most elementary needs. 

It is true, however, that the growth of international trade has 
in some ways been redirected because of the successive develop- 
ment of industrialism in many countries. The fact underlying this 
is the domination of industry exclusively by profit-seeking motives 
which often forced a country to expand its exports when that was 
entirely unjustified from the point of view of national welfare. 
Russia, for instance, exported wheat to other countries at a time 
when the peasants who grew the wheat were starving. England set 
itself with enthusiasm to the task of covering the bodies of naked 
“heathen” with the cotton goods of Lancashire at a time when hun- 
dreds of thousands of her own people were running about in rags. 
This process of exports facilitated the unification and industrial- 
ization of the world and increased the volume of international 
trade, but it certainly was far from having entirely benevolent 
results all around. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is not that we must dimin- 
ish our world trade but that we must give it a more rational direc- 
tion. Trade should expand as the nations of the world raise their 
standards of living and increase the capacity of their populations 
to buy more things, so as to be in a position to both offer and 
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require more from other nations. We might adopt the principle 
that no country should undertake to export certain commoditie; 
until the consumption of that commodity in the country itself had 
met an acceptable standard of minimum requirements. For jp. 
stance, it might be agreed upon that Russia should not export wheat 
until and unless her own people were supplied with a minimum 
amount of wheat necessary to maintain a standard of living which 
would be in accord with social progress. If we accepted that prin. 
ciple, the fact that many countries can produce the same goods in 
large quantities might be not a drawback but an advantage. 

A large part in building up the economic nationalism of today 
is held by the advocates of national economic planning. These 
planners in their reaction against the private and planless economy 
of laissez faire feel impelled to abandon also the economic inter- 
nationalism which was part of the Jaissez faire of the nineteenth 
century. An added influence affecting this group is the impatience 
of separate countries, especially the United States, with the pro- 
longed depression. They feel that we might pull out of this depres- 
sion much more rapidly if we rely on our own national measures 
than if we wait for some world scheme of recovery. The argument 
is also that we need greater national self-sufficiency and greater 
isolation in order to make more freely our own social experiments, 
unhampered by world entanglements. In fact, we have a whole 
school of economic writers who have recently been filling the 
magazines and newspapers with variations on this theme. We are 
told by these writers that we shall only jeopardize the success of 
our national program if we try to plan internationally, that plan- 
ning on a world scale is impossible because the enforcement of 
international agreements would require a super-state and would 
call for master minds beyond the scope of human ability. 

As a matter of fact, every step so far taken in the direction of 
national economic planning is a refutation of that point of view. 
In the United States the adoption of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act forced us at once to consider steps towards the regulation of 
the wheat production on a world scale. The Industrial Recovery 
Administration had hardly begun to operate when the newspapers 
were filled with the report that we would try to obtain an interna- 
tional agreement for a thirty-hour week. The logic of events seems 
thus to be for national planning to force us also into international 
planning, whether we desire it or not. 


III 


ig may help clarity of thinking if I summarize in the form of a 
series of propositions: 
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First, economic self-sufficiency and isolation for most nations is impos- 
sible economically, undesirable culturally, and dangerous from the point of 
view of peace. 

Second, national self-sufficiency is likely to result in the reorganization 
of the world into a small number of large blocs which will have to main- 
tain trade and intercourse for the regulation of their relations. 

Third, national economic planning under conditions of world trade— 
which must continue for some time—necessitates some planning on an 
international scale. 

Fourth, the further industrialization of backward countries need not 
mean increased international competition if systematic efforts are made to 
raise standards of living in all countries. 

Fifth, the simultaneous maximum development by all national groups 
of their physical and human resources is possible and necessary to avoid 
conflicts prompted by jealousies and rivalries. 

Sixth, while differences in national wealth and incomes must persist in 
view of differences in resources and aptitudes, they can and should be mini- 
mized as much as possible by means of systematic developmental projects. 


Seventh, as the world economy based on increasing geographic special- 
ization and relative free trade is giving way to a world economy based on 
controlled national economies, it is necessary to devise methods of regulat- 
ing world trade. The supreme task of the twentieth century is the 
organization of the world market. 

And last, but certainly not least, the economic and spiritual unity of 
the world is and must remain a basic principle in accordance with which 
world policies must be framed. 


In other words, whatever alternative we contemplate, the need 
for coéperation between nations and regions will continue. Even 
if we assume a trend towards increasing regional self-sufficiency, 
we must codperate to the end that this process take place with a 
minimum of friction. But the tendency towards greater national 
and regional economy will be accompanied by efforts to expand 
the use of all the resources of the world. This may and will mean 
a change in the content and direction of international economy, but 
not its disappearance. What we shall see is a new world economy 
based on greater coérdination and on more regional and world 
planning. 

If this analysis is valid, then the problem of world codperation 
assumes a different character. Most collective efforts at interna- 
tional codperation so far have been largely for the purpose of set- 
ting the rules of the game, of establishing conditions under which 
international commercial competition might proceed on a level 
which would make for world peace. There is no doubt that we 
have not been entirely successful in that effort. We have had a 
repetition on a world scale of our experience in national economy. 
For two generations we tried to set the rules of domestic competi- 
tion so as to eliminate its abuses. Our American anti-trust legisla- 
tion was directed to that purpose. Our conclusion now is that the 
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problem is to seek a way out from competitive evils not in setting 
competitive rules, but in organizing codperation. The answer to 
the international issue lies in the same direction. 


The question then is, what are the objectives towards which 
world codperation should aim, and what methods should it apply? 
On the basis of the analysis made above, the major purpose of 
world cooperation is to increase simultaneously standards of living 
throughout the world and to plan production in such a way as to 
give each country an opportunity to develop its potentialities as 
fully as possible. The major line of development at present is in 
international agreements for the regulation of the production and 
distribution of world commodities. While I am not in entire sym- 
pathy with the procedure followed in London, which is based more 
upon the desire to curtail production rather than to seek the pos- 
sible expansion of demand, I think that it is a beginning; and that, 
when the pressure of excessive stock accumulations has been 
removed, greater progress will be made in the direction of increas- 
ing demand. 

A second line of development might be some form of organized 
exchange which may have a considerable element of barter in it. 
A World Exchange Board might be organized to serve as a clear- 
ing house for the study and promotion of exchange between coun- 
tries of surplus products with a minimum dependence on gold and 
monetary movements. 


A third line of development is the possibility of developmental 
projects, such as have been suggested by the International Labour 
Office—namely, public works carried out under international con- 
trol and calculated to increase the real income of the countries 
where they are carried out, and indirectly of the rest of the world. 

As to methods, these new needs of world coéperation call for 
new machinery. If the London Conference fails, it will be not only 
because of the contradictory interests and thought by which it is 
guided, but also because of inherent weaknesses of the method 
itself. The conference method of international negotiation is a 
post-war product and at one time had both justification and possi- 
bilities. It was a valuable means ‘for overcoming the animosities 
raised by the World War and for bringing people together so as to 
break national friction and difficulties. Perhaps to some extent it 
was also a reaction against the pre-war diplomacy which was car- 
ried on behind closed doors and which the World War presumably 
was to abolish by substituting for it “open covenants openly arrived 
ie 

However, the conference method seems to have reached the 
limit of its usefulness. The problems which are now facing the 
world are no longer merely matters of good will but problems 
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involving careful study and investigation. They require time and 
systematic application in view of continuously changing conditions. 
They call for clarification and for the preliminary elimination of 
preconceived ideas and prejudices. 

In view of all this, world codperation now depends for its suc- 
cess as much upon the invention of new devices as upon the formu- 
lation of proper objectives. The method which suggests itself is 
that of continuous negotiation through research carried on coéper- 
atively by all nations. This method calls for the organization of 
permanent bodies and committees which would pursue specific 
programs continuously and which would help the process of con- 
version within separate countries of those responsible for national 
policies. 

It is in this respect that codperation between the United States 
and the League of Nations is both desirable and possible. The 
technical committees of the League, especially its financial and 
economic sections, represent the beginnings of such bodies as have 
been indicated above. They could be made the basis of still larger 
bodies—with representatives also from the United States and other 
countries not members of the League—for the continuous study of 
the problems of world economy as they emerge in the course of 
ever-changing situations and activities. 

In brief, we must apply ingenuity and courage in projecting on 


a world scale the changes which are taking place in the forms and 
methods of national life. The general tendency within nations is 
towards the concentration of the process of formulating policies 
and of carrying out decisions. To weave such national methods into 
a world coéperative policy is no easy task. But we must achieve it 
—for on our success or failure in this respect hinges our fate. 


IV 


PPLYING these general principles to the Far Eastern situa- 
tion, I would recommend the organization of a Pacific Devel- 
opment Council for the purpose of promoting codperation in the 
economic development of the Pacific countries. It may seem pre- 
posterous to offer such a suggestion at a time when friction in the 
Far East has reached so high a point. But it is that very fact which 
makes such an enterprise especially desirable, justifying all the 
special efforts necessary for its realization. If those countries inter- 
ested in the Far East could be made to engage directly and system- 
atically in the investigation of possibilities of developing unutilized 
resources, of building up the wealth of the entire Far Eastern area 
and of putting people to work, of stimulating all industries—small 
and large—and of inaugurating a series of developmental projects 
on a large scale, we may see a diversion of interest from political 
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entanglements and conflicts to economic matters, promising more 
of the good things of life to all concerned. There are severa| 
projects that lie on the surface of things and these could be attacked 
at once, such as road building, settlements on the land, promotion 
of rural and small-town industries, flood regulation, etc. What js 
necessary is to have a permanent body devoted to their study and 
promotion. 

If this idea has any validity, might it not be possible for q 
committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations to take the initiative 
in forming the nucleus of the Pacific Development Council which 
should in the near future become a semi-official body? Such a body 
might be composed of representatives from the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, the U.S.S.R., Japan, 
China, and Australia, with special representation from the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Office, acting in conjunc- 
tion with advisory committees of representatives of private busi- 
ness. Many ideas of this character suggested in the last few years 
have seemed far-fetched and utopian. At the Kyoto Conference, 
only four years ago, the writer indicated the possibility of a rapid 
conversion of all /aissez-faire countries to economic control and 
planning, and also the possibility of international attempts to regu- 
late the production of world commodities and their world distribu- 
tion. At the time, these ideas seemed abstract and academic. But 
today they are in the center of world discussion. There are those 
who delight in analyzing things for the purpose of indicating the 
difficulties and limitations of change. But may it not be wiser and 
more helpful, even at the risk of appearing theoretical, to try to 
glean from the confused thinking of the time the kernel of ideas 
which belong to the future? 
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International Law and Anti-Japanese Boycott 
By H. C. Wane 


INTRODUCTION 


N the last few decades, China has suffered continuously from 

imperialistic aggressions of foreign powers, particularly Japan. 

It is an open secret that when a weak nation is encroached 
upon by others, she is often left without a defense, and her weak- 
ness is usually the very cause of aggression. Ordinarily, there are 
two ways open to an injured state: self-help, and appeal to world 
public opinion. But with a weak nation, self-help is impossible 
for the lack of adequate force, and appeal to world public opinion 
is by nature a weak and ineffective sanction. 

In the recent Sino-Japanese controversy over Manchuria, 
China was compelled to make a choice between self-help and 
appeal to world public opinion. Our government, realizing its 
own military unpreparedness, decided to appeal to the League of 
Nations for an amicable settlement. Unfortunately, this policy 
of non-resistance became the cause of further Japanese aggres- 
sions, not only in Manchuria, but in other parts of China as well. 

The Chinese people, indignant at these developments, cried 


‘for war. But they were unorganized and unarmed. So they 


adopted a policy of passive resistance known as boycott, with the 
hope of bringing some economic pressure to bear on the Japanese 
government and people. What effects this boycott has had on 
Sino-Japanese trade and how effective boycott is as an instrument 
of coercion we will not discuss here. This article is devoted to 
the question of its legality from the point of view of interna- 
tional law. 


BOYCOTT AND THE RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE 


[N international relations, boycott is often resorted to either as a 

means of promoting home industries, or as a method for settling 
international differences. Most of the countries today have a 
protective tariff policy for the purpose of encouraging infant 
industries at home. Whether such a policy is wise or unwise is a 
question. But in absence of treaty provisions to the contrary, no 
one can question its legality. However, we are not concerned with 
this kind of boycott. Boycott has also been used as an economic 
weapon by an injured state against a delinquent state to redress a 
wrong done. Strictly speaking, every state has a right to defend 
itself by force, and such right is recognized in international law 


Note—See Takayanagi: Legality of the Chinese Boycott, Pactric AFFatrs, October, 
1932.—Ep1tor. 
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and has never been renounced in any treaty.’ But when a state has 
an insufficient force or no force at all, it must seek for some other 
means of self-defense. This is the reason why the countries which 
resort to boycott are usually the weaker parties. 

The Chinese people have taken boycott as a means of defense 
because they have no adequate military force at their disposal to 
adopt any other policy. The Japanese, on the other hand, object 
to this boycott on the same ground of self-defense, believing that 
they have a right to protect themselves against such injurious acts. 
Before we proceed any further, we should have a clear under. 
standing of this right of self-defense in international law. 

It is universally recognized by governments and writers that 
all nations have a right to live and with it a right to defend their 
existence. This right of existence and right of defense are rights 
belonging to any sovereign and independent state irrespective of 
its size, wealth or power. States may be different in many respects, 
but before the law they are given the same rights and are entitled 
to equal protection. In defending its own existence, a state has a 
right to resist not only armed invasions, but also organized propa- 
ganda injurious to the interests and welfare of the state. This is 
not only a right, but also a duty. While a state enjoys the right to 
resist each such invasion and propaganda from without, it is under 
a corresponding obligation to prevent and prohibit such injurious 
acts from originating within. 

The anti- Japanese boycott is not an armed invasion, to be sure. 
But, from the Japanese point of view, it is undoubtedly an injuri- 
ous movement or propaganda to which they have a right to object. 
Is the boycott illegal? Can China be made responsible for its con- 
sequences if she does not take effective measures for its suppres- 
sion? These questions can be answered only after a careful analysis 
of the nature and causes of the boycott. 

The military force of a nation may be used for offensive as well 
as defensive purposes. If it is used for the sake of defending one’s 
own territory and rights, it is lawful no matter whether such use is 

judged by general principles of international law or specific treaty 
provisions. Now boycott is a passive resistance and far less severe 
than self-defense by force. If a state may defend itself by the use 
of armed force, may it not resort to more peaceful and less drastic 
methods? 

The anti-]apanese boycott is of a defensive nature. The history 
of Sino-Japanese relations of recent years shows clearly that every 


1 Even a document like the Kellogg Pact, which renounces war as an instrument of 
national policy, does not apply to defensive wars. 
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boycott has been provoked by Japanese aggression.”. In 1915 there 
was an anti-Japanese boycott because of the famous Twenty-one 
Demands. In 1919 there was a similar one because the Japanese 
insisted on taking over the German rights in Shantung. In 1928 
there was another boycott following the Japanese occupation of 
Tsinan and other railway towns in Shantung for the purpose of 
preventing the unification of China. The boycott of 1931 was due 
to the Wan-Pao-Shan incident and the massacre of the Chinese in 
Korea. The present boycott movement is due to the occupation 
of Manchuria by Japan. Against these aggressions, China might 
justifiably have used force. Sinc2 her force was inadequate she 
was obliged to pursue a course of passive resistance. The anti- 
Japanese boycott is the result of Japanese aggressions rather than 
the cause of them. There is nothing unjustifiable in the adoption 
of such a policy on the part of the Chinese people. 

The present boycott obviously is not the first of its kind in 
China. Japan is not the only country which has been boycotted by 
China, for in 1905, when the permanent Chinese exclusion law 
went into effect in violation of Sino-American treaties, the Chinese 
boycotted American goods; and the British suffered a very effec- 
tive boycott in China following the Shanghai Incident of 1925. 
On the other hand, China is not the only country resorting to such 
methods. In 1908, when the Austrian-Hungarian Empire annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Turks started a boycott movement 
against the Austrians. During the World War people in the Allied 
countries, and in many neutral countries as well, disliked Ger- 
many. There was a general boycott of German goods in the western 
world even long after the war had ended. In 1924, when the new 
American Immigration Law was passed, the Japanese themselves 
boycotted American goods. 

International law has recognized that every state has the right 
to exist and to defend its existence. Stronger nations generally resort 
to force for self-defense, and weaker nations are compelled by 
circumstances to rely upon something less effective than force. 
Unless international law requires that the right of self-defense 
must be exercised by the use of force alone—and not by any other 
more peaceful methods—boycott is self-defense and cannot be 


considered as unlawful. 
LEGALITY OF BOYCOTT AND BoycoTT METHODS 


THE legality of boycott has not been seriously questioned. Even 
in the Lytton Report, which did its best to be fair and to main- 


*Many Japanese hold the opinion that the Kuomintang party is responsible for the 
present anti-Japanese boycott. This accusation is not well founded for there were many 
boycotts before the Kuomintang party got into power. The intensity of boycott is in direct 
proportion to the extent of Japanese aggression. 
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tain an amicable attitude toward Japan, the question of the actual 
legality of boycott was not raised. The Report merely dealt with 
the controversial issue of the legality of certain boycott methods 
Professor Takayanagi, of the Tokyo Imperial University, in ay 
article on the Chinese boycott published in this Journal, Octobe; 
1932, said: 


Where individual Chinese citizens . . . without any compulsion or 
coercion from others, abstain from dealing with foreign nationals or to 
buy goods of a certain origin. . . . In such circumstances it is the practice 


in civilized countries to hold that generally no legal remedy against the 
boycotters is available to foreign nationals for any injury which they 
might suffer by such abstention, and the National government cannot 
internationally be held responsible for any such abstention on the part of 
individual Chinese citizens. . . . And it will generally be held that it is 
also legitimate for any person or body of persons merely to advise or en- 
courage others to effect the abstention mentioned above, provided that no 
compulsion or coercion is exercised upon the latter. 


From these statements it is evident that even the Japanese have 
not questioned the legality of boycott though they are opposed to 
some of the methods employed. 


As to boycott methods, it is undoubtedly true that occasionally 
certain illegal acts have been committed. But a distinction should 
be made between those committed against the Japanese directly 
and those committed by one Chinese against another Chinese. If 
an illegal act is committed against the Japanese, it is not only a 
violation of Chinese law, but also of Sino-Japanese treaties. Such 
an act has often served in the past as an excuse for aggression. So 
the Chinese boycotters have been particularly careful not to touch 
anything in Japanese possession and the Chinese government has 
always exercised extreme diligence for the suppression of such acts, 
which are remarkably rare in view of the strained relations between 
the two countries. If illegal acts are committed by one Chinese 
against another in the effort to suppress the sale of boycotted goods, 
and when the person and property of the Japanese are not involved, 
the punishment of the wrongdoer becomes one of domestic law, 
with which no foreign state has a right to interfere. 


It is true that failure to punish such boycotters would injure 
Japanese interests, however indirectly. Granting that China has 
failed to enforce its law in such circumstances, it is pretty difficult 
to say that China is internationally responsible at the present stage 
of international law, when there is no injury to Japanese life nor 
damage to Japanese property. 

If we turn to actual conditions we shall readily find that the 
Japanese supposition is not true. Although the Chinese govern- 
ment has not officially declared itself against the boycott movement 
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as a whole, nevertheless, it has steadily condemned any act of vio- 
lence and such organizations as the “Bloody Group for the 
Extermination of Traitors’ have never had any governmental 
sanction or approval. Whenever the boycotters have resorted to 
the use of force, the government has always done its best to prose- 
cute the offenders. 

The Lytton commission thinks that “illegal acts have been con- 
stantly committed, and that they have not been sufficiently sup- 
pressed by the authorities and the courts.” It is true that the 
Chinese government has not succeeded in preventing every illegal 
act, or in prosecuting every offender. But no government on earth 
can be expected to do that. No state is required by international 
law to guarantee absolute peace and safety. All that one is bound 
to do is to do his best with the means at his disposal. When thou- 
sands of square miles of our territory are being invaded, when 
thousands of our soldiers and civilians are being murdered, and 
when the whole population is bursting with anger and revenge, 
it is a difficult job for any government to keep all its citizens 
within the bounds of law. Under such circumstances, the Japanese \y 
are now asking not only for the protection of their own citizens, 
but also for the protection of Chinese merchants who buy and sell 
Japanese goods. 


BOYCOTT AND THE RIGHT TO TRADE 


ANOTHER important argument of the Japanese against the 

Chinese boycott is that they have a right to trade in China and 
therefore it is unlawful for the Chinese to boycott their goods. In 
determining the validity of this argument, we must inquire into the 
right of the Japanese to trade in China. 

From the point of view of general principles of international 
law, do the Japanese have a right to trade here? Many publicists 
have referred to such right to trade, but this term has often been 
misunderstood. It is true that under the present complicated inter- 
national relations, states are extremely interdependent upon each 
other, and therefore it is impossible for any particular state to 
close its doors against the outside world for any length of time. 
Some trade and communication are necessary to meet the needs of 
daily life. But this does not mean that every member of the family 
of nations has a right to trade with any other member merely 
becauses it wishes to and without considering the wishes of the 
other party. Every state is sovereign and independent. Every state 
decides for itself what country it desires to trade with. If state A 
refuses to trade with state B, even though B wants to, nothing can 
be done. The most we can say about this right to trade is a right 
involving a third state. If two countries are willing to maintain 
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trade relations with each other, other countries have no legal right 
to interfere. From the discussion above we can readily see that the 
Japanese right to trade in China, if there is any at all, is not 
founded on general principles of international law. 

Although the Japanese enjoy no specific right to trade jn 
China under customary international law, yet they have this right 
under treaties. In the treaties of commerce and navigation of 1$9¢ 
and 1903 between these two countries, the right to trade was pro. 
vided for. It means that with the exception of specifically 
prohibited articles, Japanese goods may come to China and Chi- 
nese goods may go over to Japan. Each contracting party 
promises to protect the person and property of merchants of the 
other contracting party. So while the Japanese are in China for 
the purpose of trade, they are entitled to the protection of local 
authorities. 

Is the boycott contrary to the right to trade? The boycott is 
not an official action ordered by the government of China, but a 
spontaneous movement on the part of the Chinese people, who 
out of love for their country refuse to buy or handle Japanese 
goods. So far as the Chinese government is concerned, the Japa- 
nese goods are still allowed to come in and while here they are 
given the same protection as formerly. The only cmission on the 
part of the Chinese government has been failure to compei the 
people to buy Japanese goods against their own wishes. Every 
individual has a right to choose his own goods and no government 
on earth can interfere with such a right. Although the Japanese by 
treaties have a right to trade in China, yet the Chinese government 
is not under any obligation to guarantee a market for their com- 
modities. 

The boycott is a self-restraint. The Chinese people restrain 
themselves from buying Japanese goods. They have taken special 
care not to touch any Japanese goods as long as they remain in 
Japanese hands. It is a startling fact that throughout this period 
of intense anti-Japanese feeling aroused by the occupation of 
Manchuria, hardly any Japanese life or property has been injured 
or destroyed. 

The boycott is also a self-imposed sacrifice. It is true that the 
Japanese must have suffered great losses, but our own losses are 
also tremendous. Many of the Japanese goods are necessities of 
daily life. If we cannot find any substitutes in our own products 
and if we cannot get along without them, then we have to buy 
from western countries and pay many times more than what we 
used to pay for the Japanese goods. If the Chinese people were 
not sufficiently provoked, who would be so foolish as to impose 
such a loss on himself? 
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The anti-Japanese boycott will remain as long as the Japanese 
aggressions continue—if not longer. Hatred for Japan is now 
deeply rooted in the hearts of Chinese men, women and even 
children. For the breeding of such ill feeling Japan must be held 
responsible. There is no right, legal or moral, which can compel 
the Chinese government to interfere with what her people buy— 
much less for the Japanese to dictate such buying. 


BoycoTT AS A METHOD OF SETTLING INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


|S boycott an unlawful method of settling international disputes? 
Is it an amicable or non-amicable method ? 

In general, international disputes may be settled either by 
peaceful or forcible methods. Under general principles of inter- 
national law, a state may go to war for the settlement of a dispute 
if it wants to, and international law will not say whether that war 
is legal or not. In international law war is not considered as legal 
or illegal, but recognized as a fact—an unfortunate fact. The 
work of international law is to lay down rules and regulations so 
that if men do fight, they will fight within limits. Thus the suffer- 
ings and destructions of war may be lessened. 

In recent years, especially after the World War, there has 
been a great movement for pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes as against the use of force. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the Kellogg Peace Pact, and many other similar treaties 
are products of the same movement. Therefore, at present, the 
resort to war or the use of force, though not contrary to customary 
international law, is definitely prohibited by specific treaty pro- 
visions. China is a member of the League of Nations and a con- 
tracting party to the Kellogg Pact. If the present boycott against 
Japan is in the nature of a war, then China must have violated her 
treaty obligations. 

The boycott is not a war. It is not even classified as a forcible 
method for the settlement of international disputes.® 

Boycott has not only been a common practice in the past, it is 
also highly approved at present. The world is full of disputes and 
these have to be settled. If we do not want to follow the tradi- 
tional method of using force, some other means have to be found 
as substitutes, and boycott is one. This is the reason way the great- 


* American Institute of International Law, February 25, 1925. Project No. 29: “Measures 
of Repression.” In this project “non-intercourse” is classified under pacific measures of self- 
redress short of war. Article IV of the project provided: “Non-intercourse is a suspension 
of commercial intercourse with the country whose acts are the source of complaint, in order 
to secure a government and its citizens from treatment contrary to international law.” 
According to this proposed convention of the American Institute of International Law, the 
present anti-Japanese boycott is really in the nature of non-intercourse, which is one of the 
pacific methods for the settlement of international disputes. 
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est peace organization itself—the League of Nations—has adopted 


oN 

economic or financial boycott as one of its sanctions against states J 
breaking world peace or violating the Covenant.* In other inter. b 
national documents, boycott is often referred to and none has tl 
declared it as illegal.® b 
Both China and Japan are or have been members of the il 
League of Nations, and as such we have recognized the legality d 
of boycott. If fifty or sixty states together can apply a boycott 7 
against an aggressor state for the violation of its sacred obligations I 
under the League of Nations Covenant, why can not China resort t 


to this method singly for the defense of her territory and sovereign 
rights which the League of Nations promised, but failed to 
“preserve’’?® 

In the past, boycott has been largely a private affair. But with 
the adoption of boycott as a legal sanction in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and with the general desire to find a substitute 
for war, boycott will soon become a public policy enforced by 
governmental agents.’ 


BOYCOTT AND CHINA’S INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


[N international law, states are responsible for their own conduct 

only.* The anti-Japanese boycott is not ordered by the Chinese 
government, is not an act of the state, and therefore the question 
of governmental responsibility does not come in. It is true that 
when acts injurious to foreign states are committed by individualas, 
the territorial state is bound to exercise due diligence for their 
prevention. If the act can be prevented, and the territorial state 
either fails or neglects to prevent it, the territorial state is inter- 
nationally responsible, not so much for the act itself, but for its 


“Covenant of the League of Nations, Article 16: “Should any member of the League 
resort to war, in disregard of its Covenants under articles 12 and 13, or 15, it shall ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to submit it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the 
Covenant-breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking state and the nationals of any other 
state, whether a member of the League or not.” 

* Geneva Protocol, 1924. Treaty of Neutrality between Germany and Russia, 1926. 

* Covenant of the League of Nations. Article 10: “The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the League... .” 

* Hershey: Essentials of Public International Law and Organization, 2nd ed., p. 542: 
“Within recent years the economic boycott has also been resorted to as a means of pressure 
or reprisal to secure redress of grievances. The first instance of its application seems to 
have been by China against the United States in 1905. But thus far the boycott has been 
instituted by private individuals and corporations, and does not appear to have had public, 
official or direct governmental sanction. It has, however, been adopted as one of the sanctions 
of the League of Nations.” 

*H. C. Wang: Responsibility of the State for International Delinquencies, Tsing Hua 
University Journal, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1932. 
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own lack of due diligence. Now the Chinese people refuse to buy 
Japanese goods. Should the Chinese government interfere on 
behalf of the Japanese? Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
the Chinese government should interfere, would the interference 
bring any effective results? Buying or not buying is a matter of 
individual choice. No government, however enlightened or 
despotic it may be, can ever dictate to its people what to buy. 
There is no such obligation in international law. China cannot be 
held responsible for the present boycott, which is brought about 
by Japanese aggression.° 


ccissiphaanizaiaa 

°“It must therefore be a matter of surprise to the world that popular indignation in 
China has limited itself to mere refusal to purchase Japanese goods, Freedom to choose one’s own 
purchases is an individual right with which no government interferes, and, while it is the 
duty of every government to protect other nationals, it is bound neither by any recognized 
standard of governance nor by any principle of international law to prohibit or punish 
the exercise of an elementary right of citizenship. If there be responsibility at all in the 
matter, it entirely lies with the Japanese government, which has, by many acts of unfriendli- 
ness since the Wan-Pao-Shan incident, created this general prejudice against Japanese 
merchandise.”—Telegram from the Chinese government, October 12, forwarding the reply 
to the Japanese memorandum dated October 9, 1931. Official Journal of. the League of 
Nations, December 1931, pp. 2491-2. 


The Challenge to American Educational 
Leadership in China 


By Harotp S. QuiGLEY 


AMERICAN educational leadership in China has been a ree. 

ognized fact. It was inaugurated by the mission schools nearly 
a hundred years ago and has had profound effects upon the course 
of events in China. The first educational mission sent out by China 
came to America. After the return of a portion of the Boxer 
indemnity by the United States to China the numbers of Chinese 
students coming to continue their education here greatly increased, 
being exceeded only by the number of those going to Japan. 
American educational principles and advisers were brought to 
China, and the modern Chinese system of public education came 
to be modeled essentially upon American lines. 

Recently that model has been challenged by no less a body 
than the League of Nations’ mission of “educational experts” 
which surveyed the Chinese system, at China’s request in the latter 
months of 1931. Contrary to its usual procedure, the League 
Council made no suggestion, and the League Institute of Intel- 
lectual Coéperation made no appointment of an American mem- 
ber on the investigating body, which was composed of Professors 
Carl H. Becker of Berlin, M. Falski of Warsaw, P. Langevin of 
Paris, and R. H. Tawney of London. The criticisms of the mis- 
sion are important not only for China, but for this country, and 
for its valued relationship to Chinese education.’ 

The criticisms made are generalized in the statement that “the 
teaching programs and methods of the United States were made 
to supersede the centuries-old wisdom and learning of China” 
(p. 25). This broad accusation is supported by two specific allega- 
tions: (1) that secondary education has been modeled upon that 
of this country, even to the extent of taking over the machinery of 
application (p. 98) ; (2) that the American conception of teacher- 
training as a separate science has been adopted (p. 119). 

Since borrowing in itself is no sin we are concerned to know 
what are, in the mission’s view, the harmful consequences thereof, 
i.e., how borrowing from America has worked to stultify China's 
reliance upon her own culture. Regarding the secondary school, 
which comprises with us the six years prior to graduation from 
the high school, it is pointed out that in European countries gen- 


* The Reorganization of Education in China (Institute of Intellectual Codperation, Paris, 
1932), p. 206. 


Although this Report has been reviewed in Paciric AFFAIRS previously, we feel that 
this analysis from a differing point of view is significant. 
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erally “the mission of the secondary school is to give, over and 
above primary elementary instruction, another form of education, 
complete in itself, which enables those who have benefited by it 
to take up a position in life immediately” (pp. 101-102). To this 
end, the report continues, the secondary schools should, on the one 
hand, “be differentiated, according to the varied requirements of 


rec. 4 practical life,” and on the other, be uniform in the “quality and 
irly | degree of education given,” in order to “assure a uniform cultural 
i, fe standard” (p. 102). 
oe In China, we are told, the secondary school has another heavy 
is réle. It must inaugurate the process of fusing Western thought 
ad with Chinese thought. This must be done in a way suited not only 
my to the student preparing for the university, but to the great mass 
to of those whose life work begins when they leave the secondary 
i school. Hence, says the mission, “secondary schools cannot be 
purely and simply transplanted from Europe or America, but 
ly should have . . . an essentially Chinese character” (p. 103). 
Y Secondary education in China, the report affirms, is not accom- 
" plishing these purposes (p. 103). Its failure is laid to American 
e advisers, who have foisted upon Chinese schools “that mechanical 


teaching of unrelated subjects which is the inevitable consequence 

of the ‘credit’ system . . . simplification has been obtained by sacri- 
4 ficing the unity and universality of culture itself. ... There is no 
| trace of China’s great cultural tradition in the secondary education 
' scheme functioning in China” (pp. 104-105). That scheme is “far 
a too much dominated by the requirements, or supposed require- 
a ments, of the universities,” it lacks diversity, being essentially lit- 
erary, and is unrealistic in failing to employ “as its material the 
work of agriculture, industry and commerce” as the “fundamental 
human interests” around “which to group other studies” (pp. 108- 
109). One should perhaps note that in pointing to the importance 
of using materials from “agriculture, industry, and commerce,” 
and in deprecating too large emphasis upon literary subjects, such 
as language and history, the mission is using the concept of culture 
in the broad sense of the “forms through which the life of a given 
civilization is expressed,” as Dr. Hu Shih defines it.? This explains 
how the report of the mission can simultaneously advocate larger 
attention to Chinese culture and to “practical” subjects. 

America’s second unfortunate gift to Chinese education, the 
eminent investigators say, has been an undue emphasis upon peda- 
gogy, 1.e., the science of teaching, at the expense of the subjects 
to be taught. They declare that this emphasis, by taking too much 
of the time available for the education of teachers for secondary 


o *“Our Attitude Toward Modern Western Civilization,” Peking Leader Reprints, No. 24, 
26, p. 2. 
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schools, starves the teacher’s preparation in science, history, mathe- 
matics, etc., thereby holding down the standard of the work sub. 
sequently done by teacher and student. The teachers are turned 
out knowing “how to teach what they do not know themselves,” as 
the report quotes one of its informants (p. 119). 

The mission expresses the view that “the consequences have 
... been even more serious for China than for America.’ Whereas 
in America, due to industrial development, there is recognition of 
the need of scientists and engineers, in China the comparatively 
slight development of industry makes the need of education in 
scientific fields less obvious, and opens the way to its neglect in 
the face of pressure from professional “educators.” This is doubly 
unfortunate since not only is the need of scientists, engineers, agri- 
culturists, etc., growing, but the problem of bringing the Chinese 
to think in scientific terms—a problem in which the universities 
must have the aid of the secondary schools—is especially difficult 
amongst a people which always have lived empirically (pp. 1|20- 
121). This problem cannot be solved, it is declared, unless, in 
addition to thorough study of physics, chemistry and biology, there 
is equally thorough study of Chinese history and philosophy in 
order that the Chinese people may perceive the relation between 
their own culture and the scientific principles which the West is 
offering them (p. 121). For such study there is need of adequate 
attention to philology and language, which require time and 
concentration. When the study of the greatly needed foreign lan- 
guages is added to these various obligations, the amount of time 
that can profitably be devoted to teaching teachers how to teach is 
greatly curtailed. “The science of education . . . in so far as the 
schoolmaster is concerned,” as the report puts it, “can never take 
the place of a knowledge of his subject” (p. 122). 


How shall American education appraise these criticisms? To 

begin with, it must be admitted that since 1921 Chinese educa- 
tion has been remodeled along American lines and under the 
supervision of American advisers largely hailing from certain of 
our leading teachers’ colleges. American teachers of subjects other 
than pedagogy have no doubt had some influence, but it has been 
relatively slight. It must be admitted also that the two emphases 
criticized by the League mission—upon “credits” attached to 
courses, rather than fields of learning, and upon the methods of 
teaching rather than the subjects taught—have characterized the 
theories of American schools of education during the last genera- 
tion. Indeed, the mission’s report might be said to be a dotting 
of i’s and a crossing of f’s of the criticism that is being directed 
against these emphases at the present moment in this country. This 
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criticism is coming not only from university teachers of physics 
and chemistry, of history and economics, of French and English, 
but from some teachers of pedagogy and from many secondary 
school teachers. While I may be charged with temerity in dis- 
agreeing with Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, whose critique of the 
League report® seeks to come to the rescue of American pedagogy, 
I strongly question his statement that “a demand for a detailed 
knowledge of the science of education is not one” of the educa- 
tional devices which have had unfortunate consequences for 
American culture and American secondary schools. Dr. Duggan’s 
able discussion is, in general, a presentation of the views of our 
schools of pedagogy. Unfortunately, there exists a wide difference 
of opinion between them and university teachers of arts college 
subjects regarding the proper place of pedagogy in our general 
educational scheme. 

We Americans are immensely proud of our schools, and justi- 
fiably so. We may take comfort that the League report does not 
attack the intellectual standard of our universities. We should, 
it seems to me, give heed to its criticisms of a tendency which many 
thoughtful American teachers are likely to consider warranted, 
lest those standards be weakened by an extension to the education 
of university teachers of the undue emphasis upon pedagogy which 
has weakened the intellectual standards of our secondary schools. 
We should heed them, also, as a guidepost pointing to at least one 
remedy for the improvement of secondary school standards. And 
we should heed them, finally, in our future relations with the 
progress of education in China. That the League mission in the 
short space of three months should have discovered such extensive 
criticism of American educational advisers by Chinese should be 
sufficient warning that American suggestions are in serious need of 
revision. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that we will continue 
to participate in China’s educational development if the proper 
steps are taken to that end. It is believed that Chinese educators 
will not content themselves with following the mission’s somewhat 
narrowly conceived advice to study European education, but will 
go more deeply also into what the United States has to offer. Chi- 
nese political development always has followed federal lines, her 
vast area raises economic problems similar to ours, her social tradi- 
tions have a democratic flavor that is lacking in Europe, and her 
foremost need is a grasp of scientific principles and methods. The 
criticisms of the League mission herein discussed do not reach 
beyond items of procedure. They leave untouched the important 
exemplars of a substantive character which America has for China. 


* Bulletin No. 1, Institute of International Education, 1933. 
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[N conclusion I ought to point out that the term “leadership” j, 
no longer properly applicable to the relationship between any 
foreign country and the evolution of Chinese institutions. The 
Chinese have passed the crisis of their fever of infatuation with 
Western models. They are ready, if left free to do so, to work oy 
their own destiny in their own way. But in doing so, being an 
eminently reasonable people, they are aware of the value of foreign 
experience and are inclined to be eclectic in their resort to foreign 
advisers. It is highly desirable that such advisers be men who 
know and respect Chinese cultural traditions and who, whatever 
their country, will advise China in accordance with her needs. 


Youthful Radicalism in the Far East 


By E. H. AnstIice 


potH in China and Japan radical movements have been and 
are largely under the direction of the student class. The stu- 
dent politician is a far more significant figure in the Far East than 
he is in the West, his influence far greater, his activities more 
important and taken much more seriously—as indeed they have 
to be. 
They manifest themselves, however, in somewhat different 
manners in the two countries. In Japan the Labor Movement is 
almost entirely the creation of the intelligentsia. The first impulse 
came from them, and they have provided it with most of its leaders 
and practically all its theory. Very few of the former have come 
up through the ranks of the workers, and this has had several 
important results. The movement tends to be too theoretical, with 
an ideology imported from abroad, not based on practical experi- 
ence and observation of Japanese working conditions and needs. 
Moreover, the eager reception always given to the latest new idea 
has led to innumerable cliques, a multiplication of true faiths and 
parties, and to bitter rivalries. The careerist is far from unknown, 
and one cause of the disunity and weakness of Japanese Labor has 
been the ambitious jealousies of its leaders. 

Recently the student leader has tended to become increasingly 
radical in his outlook. With his keen intellectual interest in the 
world around him and his love for the newest thing from the West, 
he is particularly attracted by the more advanced Western writ- 
ings. Marxism and neo-Marxism seem to have an especial appeal. 
For some years his proneness to so-called dangerous thinking has 
disturbed authority. As far back as 1925 a federation of student 
organizations was suppressed because of its activities in the realm 
of propaganda and in organizing unions and conducting strikes, 
and since then there have been periodic expulsions of radical 
students from educational institutions, the majority of whom have 
thrown in their lot with the left wing groups. These latter are 
practically run by ex-student members. Yet despite keen super- 
vision and stern punishment for offenders, extreme socialist thought 
still exercises its dangerous attraction. The red student cannot be 
suppressed, as the writer can testify from personal experience. 
Every successive communist raid shows that the communist party 


Notre—This article is published because it represents the viewpoint of a foreigner 


experienced among the student classes of modern Japan and China, and because it is pro- 
Vocative rather than merely informative. It seems to the Editor that the author makes a 
number of statements and interpretations which are decidedly open to challenge, and it is 


hoped that the challenge may be taken up by student writers or champions in Japan and 
China.—Eprtor. 
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gets its recruits chiefly from the scholastic class; the universities 
and higher schools are centers for the radical elements. Of the 
433 persons convicted for dangerous thought in 1929-30, 205 were 
students or ex-students, as were 91 of the 200 odd indicted afte; 
the raid of February 1931. In the latest big roundup, in 1932, the 
percentage was even higher—to give one instance alone, of the 333 
detained for further examination in Tokyo only 57 came from the 
laboring class. 

It was particularly striking this last time that among those 
arrested were many sons and daughters of well-to-do and well. 
known people—members of the House of Peers, millionaires, 
business magnates, wealthy landowners and university professors, 
and military and naval officers of high rank. To quote an official 
of the Tokyo police board, “In the past few years many young 
men and women brought up in a normal comfortable environment 
have become involved in communism. They have keen minds, 
and passionately devote themselves to any cause they take up. They 
are great readers, and when they come across the doctrines of 
communism they study them with great thoroughness, and also are 
able to find many defects in existing society. As sons and daughters 
of wealthy families brought up under favorable conditions their 
conception of the organization of society is very simple, and they 
are never concerned to make constructive efforts to improve it. ... 
Upper class society in Japan is characterized either by extreme 
liberalism or extreme conservatism. Upper class families are either 
very strict or very lenient towards their children.” Thus is pro- 
duced a type of parlor bolshevist. With these, or most of them, 
their radicalism is of course only a youthful phase, they subside 
later into average patriotic citizens, but their fellows, whose home 
circumstances are less fortunate, find the academic sympathies of 
their school and university days converted into a very practical 
antagonism to the existing social system on going out into the world. 
Only about 20 per cent of them can find suitable employment, the 
rest naturally tend to become embittered. 


[N China, also, the student movement has played a considerable 

part in the birth and development of a labor movement, but not 
to the same extent or with the same single-hearted purpose as in 
Japan. As far back as 1912 and 1913 students were assisting the 
workers to form unions, but this early movement soon died out. 
The importance of that which arose following the events at Peking 
in 1918 cannot, however, be overestimated. Student unions, which 
were formed all over China, set about teaching the workers how 
to organize and use the strike weapon. Their purpose was by no 
means simply economic. It must be remembered that the Peking 
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Incident had its origin in politics, in indignation at the pro- 
Japanese attitude of the ministers whose houses they attacked. 
National, not social indignation was the compelling force. While 


fter for the Japanese student the enemy has been the capitalist, for the 
the Chinese it has been the foreigner. Sympathy with the worker there 
333 may be, but in teaching him to organize the main idea has been 
the that his unions might be a weapon in the nationalist campaign— 


they have been used far more against the foreign than the Chinese 
employer, used as much to achieve political as economic aims. As 
early as 1919 a strike of municipal employees was engineered in 
| the French concession at Tientsin in opposition to an extension of 
' the boundaries. The seamen’s strike at Canton and Hongkong in 
_ 1921-2 had also its anti-foreign aspect. In these years, however, 
the student radicals were by no means in favor with the powers 
that were: viz., the Peking government and the various war lords. 
At the same time their influence on the labor movement was much 
the same as that noticed in Japan. There was the same lack of 
practical experience, the same excessive theorism, the same career- 
ism and the same exploitation of the workers for the leaders’ ambi- 
tious ends—the last is still a characteristic of Chinese labor politics. 
The body, however, which attracted the great majority of the 
students was the Kuomintang; and as, under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, this body gained influence in the South, labor agita- 
tion became more and more political in its purpose. With the 
Shameen and Shanghai incidents of 1925 it definitely took on this 
character. The alliance of the Kuomintang, Labor, and the Com- 
munists rallied all the radical elements under the nationalist 
banner, until in 1927 the excesses of the trade unions and commu- 
nist conspiracies alarmed the soberer elements. The communists 
were expelled, and the Nationalist government, which to all intents 
and purposes meant the Kuomintang, took over the sole direction 
of labor organizations. Independent action was forbidden, and 
doubtful unions were suppressed. Labor had served its turn, and 
had now to be brought to heel. 
’ The stated policy of the Kuomintang toward Labor is one 
7 almost of paternalism. The majority of the workers, it is said, are 
uneducated and easily led astray by communists; therefore there 
must be government guidance and control. The worker is to be 
protected against capitalist exploitation, but he is told at the same 
time that he has a duty to perform, that he must do his work loyally 
and well. All men, it is laid down, are not equal in abilities; each 
must serve the state according to his power and will get his due 
reward; Capital and Labor must coéperate; there is to be no class 
war. 
This represents well enough the outlook of the Chinese student. 
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He does not get excited over social injustices, nor has he been 
attracted so far to communism in any great numbers. However. 
with the rapid increase in the number of schools and colleges and 
the increasing difficulty of finding the place he thinks he ought to 
have on leaving, he may be moreso in the future. The North Ching 
Daily News correspondent in Szechuen, in a letter published on 
April 8 this year, deals at some length with this question. “The 
young man in Szechuen after years of training finds himself unable 
to do anything practical toward his own upkeep or to make any 
valuable contribution toward the welfare of the State. Five mil- 
lion young men find themselves in this appalling condition. . . , 
The young men themselves are becoming intolerant.” And again, 
“The young men from the province with no occupation finally 
drift to Nanking or Peking. There they enter school, study for a 
year or so, and return more discontented than ever. Failing to 
find work they become a menace to existing authority. . . . In this 
condition the young men in Western China are open to the sinister 
influences that are quietly working all over the country.” 

At present, however, the Chinese student politician is primarily 

a nationalist, more nationalist even than the nationalist government 
itself to which in his excess of zeal he sometimes makes himself 
a considerable nuisance. He is a very undisciplined young man 
so that student riots and strikes are common in Chinese educa- 
tional institutions, and when worked up he is capable of excessive 
heights of folly. There is little doubt that his inflamed but mis- 
guided patriotism at the end of 1931 and early in 1932 seriously 
embarrassed Nanking. In September Dr. C. T. Wang, the foreign 
minister, was assaulted and forced to resign. Then students all 
over the country ceased their academic work and began to drill, 
demonstrate and make collections for General Ma and other Man- 
churian heroes. They flocked to Nanking demanding immediate 
war. They commandeered rolling stock, expelled passengers from 
trains, and generally disorganized the railway service to get there. 
By December over 50,000 had assembled at Nanking in an attempt 

to overawe the government. Finally, after they had sacked the 

Foreign Office and wrecked the headquarters of the Kuomintang 

and offices of the Central Daily News, troops were called out, and 

they were rounded up and sent home. Then for a time their 
ardour quieted down, but in May it flared up again during the 
negotiation of the Shanghai peace terms. A mob of thirty invaded 
the house of Mr. Quo Tai-chi, China’s chief delegate, and beat 
him so severely that he signed the final settlement from a hos- 
pital bed. 


—— a 
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T is now possible to attempt a comparison between the youth of 

the two countries. In both countries it is the students who have 
provided the Labor movement with leaders and intellectual pow- 
der and shot, and in both with the same result. The movement is 
too theoretical, and is torn by rival parties with rival leaders, 
many of whom cannot be acquitted of self-seeking. On the other 
hand, while for the Chinese student the Labor movement is only 
one means to an end, to the Japanese it is the end itself. The revolt 
of the latter is against the existing social system and his own gov- 
ernment. He knows no halfway house such as that occupied by the 
average adherent of British Labor. He leans toward the extremest 
forms of Marxian socialism. It is rare that he is found to be an 
ardent supporter of the League of Nations, which he terms a 
League of Imperialism. In so far as he is an internationalist, he is 
of the third variety. He may not be excessively patriotic, but if he 
condemns his country’s Manchurian policy, it is not so much out 
of sympathy with China, as in the hope of making communist 
capital out of it. Sincere and practical social reformers like 
Kagawa have few followers. 


The young revolutionary in China is in quite a different posi- 
tion. Far from being against the government he is in many ways 
its protégé. Both agree on essentials—opposition to the foreigner. 
When the student makes himself a nuisance, it is not because he 
disapproves of the government’s social policy or from a sense of 
social injustice, but in order to get more vigorous action in the 
realm of foreign politics. Dangerous student thought is not a 
problem that worries Nanking to the extent that it does Tokyo. 
Some communists, of course, there are, and their number may 
increase, but the Chinese student is first and foremost a nationalist, 
and though at the moment he pays a certain amount of lip service 
to the League of Nations idea, it is doubtful whether he is a con- 
vinced believer in it. The League for the moment is fighting 
China’s battle, and it pays therefore to support it—that is all. 

That there should be this difference is quite understandable. 
Japan is a small country, united, and has a strong central govern- 
ment. She is a modern state, highly industrialized. She long ago 
got rid of extraterritoriality, and has no grievances real or im- 
agined to make her anti-foreign. China is of vast extent, with a 
huge population, the great majority of which is at the best semi- 
illiterate. She is still in the aftermath of revolution, disunited, with 
no real government. Only in a few districts is she industrialized. 
Moreover, extraterritoriality is still very much of a fact, and she 
suffers in consequence from what she believes to be injustice at the 
hands of the foreigner. Every circumstance declares that Japanese 
radicalism should primarily manifest itself in a revolt against the 
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injustices that modern industrialism brings in its train. In Ching 


these injustices are only locally apparent, and the student has not re 
so far suffered from them himself, as his Japanese counterpart has N 
and is suffering. He has no personal disgust with the economic . 
situation except in so far as he compares his own position with si 
that of the foreigner. J 

There is another point also to be considered. The Chinese al 
student has by no means the same intellectual curiosity in the iy 
affairs of the world that the Japanese has. The latter either through R 
translations or from the original obtains an acquaintance, if only 4 
nodding acquaintance, with the works of most Western writers. tl 
especially the more modern and more advanced: Shaw, Wells. ' 
Gorki, Galsworthy, to mention only a few, have all had their a 


vogue. “Das Kapital” in translation was a best seller. Man for 
man the Chinese is by far the better linguist. He speaks and writes 
English, for example, far more fluently, but he reads it to nothing 
like the same extent that the Japanese does. He learns it, in fact, 
from utilitarian motives, in particular because he needs it in his 
business. The Japanese learns it for culture’s sake, as a gateway to 
knowledge. Thus the latter is far more influenced by Western 
abstract ideas of social justice than the former, who has a very 
personal outlook on life. Altruism is not a Chinese characteristic. 
Nationalist, anti-foreign propaganda he responds to. Not only is 
there the age-old instinct, the ingrained tradition of hostility to 
the foreign intruder, but the latter’s presence and privileges can 
be and are represented to him as a form of personal injury to him- 
self. This he can appreciate and resent, but a flaming sympathy 
with the hardships of others, an impersonal fury at injustice, which 
are the driving forces behind social reform, of these he is hardly 
capable—as yet at any rate. Whether in the future—when and if 
the ideals of a united China and the abolition of extraterritoriality 
have been achieved—he will become the champion of the masses, 
is another question. It is possible that with his grievances against 
the foreigner removed, his revolt will be directed into new chan- 
nels against what are real abuses at home. 


"THERE seems, therefore, little justification for the hope some- 

times expressed that the triumph of the more radical and pre- 
sumably more progressive forces in each country will bring about a 
rapprochement—there is too little in common between them. The 
dangerous student of Japan is poles apart from the inflamed anti- 
foreign patriot of the Chinese colleges. He might feel a certain 
affinity with the small group of communists, and if communism 
gained the upper hand in both countries there might be a different 
story to tell; but a Sino-Japanese entente reached by the all-red 
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route is not one the rest of the world looks for or would appreciate. 
Nor would the world find very agreeable the other line along 
which such rapprochement might come about, namely through the 
sinking of differences in a common hostility to the West. If the 
Japanese is not actively anti-foreign he is always potentially so; 
and Pan-Asiaticism is a constant factor in Japanese thought. The 
professed aims of the Asiatic Young Men’s Society formed at 
Kobe in April 1933 “to release the people of Asia from the 
shackles of the white man’s control” and “to destroy capitalism, 
the international weapon devised for the white people’s benefit 
alone,” are indicative of a possible development which, if it came 
about, would radically alter the whole Far-Eastern situation. 


The Future of Malaya 


By RENNIE SMITH 


THE publication of the Report (Cmd. 4276) of Brigadier Gep. 

eral Sir Samuel Wilson on his recent visit to Malaya (at the 
end of 1932) marks an important stage in the political evolution 
of Malaya. It provides also the opportunity of surveying the 
present difficulties and future prospects of the Malayan Straits, 

During the colonizing epoch of the 19th Century, British influ. 
ence developed in the Straits in a zigzag, haphazard way, begin. 
ning with the Treaty of Pangkor concluded with the Chiefs of 
Perak in 1874. 

In the following twenty years British Residents were appointed 
at Selangor, Negri Semblian and Pahang, during which period 
a rapid exploitation of tin mines was taking place. Indeed, the 
industrial development was so swift as to leave behind the simple 
old-established agricultural system on which the Malayan civiliza- 
tion rested. The Malays witnessed in a passive way the emergence 
of this new and feverish form of life growing over their heads. 
Chinese and Indians, under the leadership of European capital, 
played the major role in this new industrial enterprise. Asiatic 
immigration developed. Under the rapidly changing circum- 
stances, it was as inevitable as anything in history that the essential 
power in Malaya should gravitate into the hands of the British 
Residents. 

The Federation of the four States of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Semblian and Pahang in 1895 is an expression of this process. In 
this Federation the high degree of centralization of authority, 
resting upon the new wealth-making processes, was bound to pro- 
duce friction with the holders of conservative power of the tradi- 
tional rulers of the several States, whose influence as feudal poten- 
tates was increasingly challenged and limited by the new order of 
facts around them. 

The establishment of a Federal Council of the four States in 
1909, with its effort to coédrdinate the advice of Rulers, was a 
further effort to harmonize the ‘position of the traditional Rulers 
with a rapidly changing situation. With rubber and copra exports 
booming, however, in addition to tin, the major energies of the 
peninsula up to 1914 were absorbed in economic rather than 
political affairs. Fortunes were rapidly made. Prosperity has 2 
way of taking the sharp edge off many problems. This easy-going 
drift continued until the World War. 

For five years war duties submerged every other consideration. 
The new peace brought a resurgence of discontents across the 
[ 394] 
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planet. Echoes of the Wilsonian Fourteen Points resounded in the 
most unexpected corners. Neighboring India was aflame with 
Nationalism, and the new China resumed its Civil War. In Malaya 
the main triangle of forces, Malays, Asiatics, and Europeans, 
assumed a new acuteness and demanded attention. 

After 50 years of British penetration and influence, the Malay 
Peninsula had taken on the form of a threefold system of Govern- 
ment, if system it can be called: 

1) The Colony of Straits Settlements, with a population of about 
1,000,000, which includes the islands of Singapore, Penang, and 
the Dindings and the town and territory of Malacca; 

2) The unfederated States of Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Kedah and Perlis, with a population slightly over a million; 

3) The Federated States of Perak, Selangor, Pahang and Negri 
Semblian, with a population of nearly one and a half millions and 
with its administrative center at Kuala Lumpur. 

During this political evolution the Chinese, in a total popula- 
tion of 4,350,000, had come to number over 1,700,000, or 39% of 
the total. Indians had reached 624,000, or 14% of the total. The 
Malays had become actually a minority of the population, some 
1,960,000, or 45% of the whole. 

This threefold congeries of States and Settlements is held 
together in the last resort by a High Commissioner, who is the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. Under him is a Chief Secre- 
tary, who in turn controls the British Residents. Each State is 
under the rule of a sultan, assisted by a State Council upon which 
the British Resident, and in some cases a Secretary to the Resident, 
has a seat. British officials are pledged not to interfere with the 
religious affairs of the Mohammedan community. Excepting reli- 
gion, power is in the hands of the British Resident. The sultan of 
each State is bound by treaty to accept the advice of the Resident. 
In practice, as will be imagined, great deference has been paid to 
the wishes of the sultans and their chiefs. Government, in fact, 
rests upon a traditional, native aristocratic system, the peasants 
being governed largely by their own chiefs, headmen and village 
elders. The result is a benevolent autocracy adapted to local con- 
ditions and the traditions of the people. 


[N the remarkable period of Malayan prosperity, which has been 

checkmated by the present world crisis, the system of govern- 
ment by Residents, whatever its faults, has resulted in a striking 
amelioration in the condition of the native inhabitants, in great 
industrial enterprise, in educational, health and welfare develop- 
ments. 
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Malaya forms an excellent example of the method of “indirect 
rule,” which has in the past thirty years been championed by great 
administrators like Lord Lugard, and which may be said today to 
be the favored and preferred method in British Colonial Admin. 
istration. The most evolved forms of “indirect rule” are to be 
found, perhaps, in the West African Colonies. The method was 
also applied, in contrast to German colonial methods, in Tangan- 
yika, when that part of East Africa became a Mandated Territory 
after the World War. The Dutch East Indies owe not a little of 
their astonishing progress to the use of the same method. 

In Malaya there is no substantial complaint against adminis. 
tration by “indirect rule” and the acceptance of native institutions 
and traditions as the basis of government. The complaint, and it 
is a fierce one, is of the loss of authority in the individual States 
because of the centralization of power following on the “Federa- 
tion.” In 1925 it was officially declared that “the root of the 
difficulty lay in the great powers of control which were vested in 
the Chief Secretary.” Federation in theory has proved in practice 
to be amalgamation. The Malayan rulers have been seeking a 
reassertion of their authority and of their lost powers within the 
State over which they rule. 

The European and Chinese communities look at these prob- 
lems with other eyes. They have objected to decentralization on 
the grounds that it would weaken the authority and, therefore, the 
reputation of Malaya in the business world, and because the weak- 
ening of Kuala Lumpur as the administrative center might not, 
in fact, be to the advantage of the several States, if the practical 
consequence should be the transfer of power to the town of Singa- 
pore. In this case the interests of Chinese and Europeans might 
be sacrificed to those of the Colony of the Straits Settlements. 


CG OVERNMENT reform for a population of more than four 
millions on the Peninsula, while keeping in mind “that the 
bulk of the Chinese and Indians, like the Europeans, go to Malaya 
not to make it their home, but in the hope of making a living and 
possibly amassing wealth with which to return to their native 
lands,” has to keep in mind the following broad issues : 
1) The reconciliation of divergent interests among Malays, Euro- 
peans, Chinese and Indians; 
2) The redemption of the promise, given after the War, to decen- 
tralize the power of the Federation; 
3) The preparation of a basis for the growth of common purpose 
and political association in the Peninsula as a whole. 
It is to these issues Sir William Wilson has addressed himself 
in his recent visit to Malaya. The proposals for reform had 
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been previously indicated by the High Commissioner in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

|) The transfer to the State Governments of the control of the 
following departments, viz., Agricultural, Codperative, Educa- 
tional, Electrical, Forestry, Medical, Mining, Public Works and 
Veterinary; 

2) The strengthening of the State Councils and an extension of 
their powers; 

3) The abolition of the post of Chief Secretary as now constituted. 
Other references include reorganization of railways, posts, tele- 
graphs and telephones, customs, finance and departmental activi- 
ties. 

In his report Sir William stresses that from a purely economic 
point of view “it would no doubt be advisable in a country the size 
of Malaya to have one Central Government administering the 
whole Territory.” But he points out the political aspect of the 
problem, the discontents of the Rulers and the promises that have 
been given, and adds: 


Moreover it seems clear that the maintenance of the position, authority, 
and prestige of the Malay Rulers must always be a cardinal point in 
British policy: and the encouragement of indirect rule will probably prove 
the greatest safeguard against the political submersion of the Malays 
which would result from the development of popular government on 
western lines. For, in such a government, the Malays would be hope- 
lessly outnumbered by the other races owing to the great influx of 
immigrants that has taken place into Malaya during the last few years. 


He envisages the wider problem in these terms: 


Some closer assimilation is obviously an essential preliminary to any 
scheme for the promotion of codperation between the constituent parts 
of Malaya as a whole, and until the knot now tied so tightly in the 
Federated States can be loosened it would appear hopeless to suggest that 
the Rulers of the Unfederated States should come into any form of 
Malayan League, or even to agree to meet together periodically to discuss 
matters of common interest. 


The Recommendations follow closely those indicated by the 
High Commissioner : 


I am of opinion: 

1. That a definite policy of decentralization should be adopted 
forthwith. 

2. That the changes involved by the adoption of such a policy should 
be carried out very gradually. 

3. That the first stage of such a policy should cover a period of about 
four years, corresponding with the time required for rearranging the 
financial relationship of the Federal and State Governments on a more 
satisfactory basis than it is today, and for strengthening generally the 
financial position of the Federated Malay States. 
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4. That during the first stage the decentralization measures should be 
strictly limited to the following: 

a) The transfer to State control of the following departments, 
namely: Agricultural, Coéperative, Educational, Electrical, Forestry 
Mining, Medical, Public Works, Veterinary, Prisons, and Drainage 
and Irrigation; with a block grant to each State to be voted by the 
Federal Council each year to meet the sum total of the cost of the 
Departments so transferred ; 

b) The setting up of an “Advisory Council” presided over by the 
High Commissioner and including representatives of the State Govern- 
ments to deal from the point of view of a common policy with questions 
which, as regards detailed administration, can for convenience and 
economy be left to the State Governments, but as regards policy will have 
to remain under a common control; 

c) The transfer of the statutory and administrative powers exercised 
by the present Chief Secretary to the Rulers in Council in respect of those 
matters which are transferred to State control, and to the High Com- 
missioner or appropriate Federal Officers (including the officer who is 
to replace the present Chief Secretary) in respect of those matters which 
are to remain federal. 


[? is clear that the findings of this report will be the subject of 
lively controversy in Malaya itself before a definite agreement 
comes into operation. 

Whatever may emerge as the course of practical action, Malaya 
can only in the long run be helped by taking steps which facilitate 
the emergence of a common system of government based on mutual 
agreement. 

In the process of decentralization there is danger in so strength- 
ening aristocratic rule in the several States as to militate against 
progress among the mass of the peasant population. The handing 
over of Education to individual States is an instance of this danger. 
It is one of the main criticisms leveled in general against “indi- 
rect rule” that the aristocratic principle is strengthened at the 
expense of the welfare of the mass of the inhabitants. 

As a political laboratory, Mayala is a fine example of a mixed 
community. No doubt its future will be at least as much affected 
by the future price of and the demand for such commodities in the 
world market as rubber, copra and tin, as by the timely political 
changes which I have been discussing in this article. Malaya has 
certainly the advantage of a generous endowment of natural wealth. 

The great privilege of Malaya will be to build up traditions 
of political tolerance and social justice in a world where nation- 
alism and racial hatreds threaten a new epoch of insanity. 
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JAPAN’S SOCIAL FRAME 
Two Books of Interpretation 

The newer tendency in political interpretation has been to see 
not merely motivation but necessary causation for political acts and 
trends, in the social conditioning of life in a given community or 
nation, rather than in more immediate, obvious, overt or isolated 
“seasons” or “causes.’’ Thus, in order to arrive at any degree of 
understanding of the so-callec “controversy” which has been \ 
raging in the form of actual warfare in the Far East for two years . 
past, it has become a recognized necessity for Western critics and 
appraisers to delve not only into the political history of the areas 
and governments involved but more particularly into the seething 
mass of old and new forces, transitions and pressures around which 
the ancient social framework of each land still stands, shaken but 
not as yet disintegrated. 

The two volumes being considered here were not written as 
interpretations of the “Manchurian affair.” Both, as a matter of 
fact, antedate the culmination of the crisis in September 1931. But 
both are useful as aids to an understanding of the more diffuse and 
obscure causes of Japanese military activity in China. 

Writing, then, in September 1930, a year before the seizure of 
Mukden, Mr. W. R. Crocker’ says: “Much has been heard in 
recent years about the Pacific being the new storm-center of inter- 
national rivalries and about the threat of these to world peace. 
There has been a good deal of exaggeration in many of the 
estimates of the threat, but in so far as they do contain any measure 
of truth it is due to the pressure of population in Japan.” That he 
was thinking in terms of a crisis perhaps a generation or two in the 
future, rather than of the political and military crisis then brew- 
ing, is probably true; but even if the actual outward movement of 
population is not either the contemplated or actual outcome of 
Japanese expansion on the Asiatic mainland at this time, neverthe- 
less, the pressure of population at home has been a strong urge in 
the direction of this present expansionist venture. The rapidity of 
population increase in Japan, in relation to economic resources and 
industrial development, is the problem which, in the author’s 
mind, threatened, at the time of writing, to make Japanese policy 
a dominant note in world political relations in the near future. As 
the reader follows this presentation and interpretation of official 
statistics relating to births and deaths, land utilization and food 
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production, mineral resources, industry and trade, he will see thei; 
inevitable relation to the Japanese government’s current Asiatic 
policy and to the excuses and explanations offered therefor. 

The second volume is mainly significant because the author. 
Captain M. D. Kennedy,’ as a British officer long on duty jy 
Japan, sees the meaning in military terms of the far-reaching 
changes in the social, economic and political structure of Japan 
which have made themselves increasingly manifest within the last 
century or less. He is particularly concerned with the peasant 
unrest and labor-class radicalism which have been outgrowths of 
too-rapid or too-slow industrialization, and which have become so 
curiously linked with military dominance and fascism. The effect 
upon the family and social system of the introduction of western 
concepts of democracy and individualism (particularized in man- 
hood suffrage and the social and economic emancipation of women) 
is seen in terms of a necessitated drive toward a new type of 
national solidarity, new forms of authority and sanction (of which 
military dominance is conceivably one and imperialist ambition 
another). Current sources—governmental and popular, through 
published reports and through the Press—have been consulted for 
the material from which this survey of social unrest, changing 
influences, new and alien forces, is made up. Little of the material 
is new to a student of the subject, but its compilation will be useful 
for readers unfamiliar with the Japanese social scene. And therein 
may be discerned many of the seemingly obscure forces definitely 
driving toward the very policies and activities which the last two 
years have witnessed in North Asia.—E. G. 

TWO YEARS OF THE JAPAN-CHINA UNDECLARED WAR 
By Edward Bing-Shuey Lee 
Mercury Press, Shanghai, 1933 

Here is an attempt to set down history while it is still in the 
making. From the point of view of the future historian the result 
is extremely useful in that it fixes external events and inner atti- 
tudes while those events and attitudes are still fresh, and collects 
and preserves current source material in permanent form. But 
while the collection and presentation of facts will be a great aid to 
the future historian it is inevitable that in the interpretation of 
those facts a work of this sort must both mellow with time and cool 
under the flux of receding emotion before it can be properly 
termed history. No one living and writing in the heat and emotion 
of the moment can expect to attain or maintain the dispassion 
which history demands. 

From the point of view of the present-day reader rather than 
the historian, the volume forms one of the best possible indices of 
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the Chinese attitude toward the situation, along with a connected 
account of events; and this Chinese view is significant as, in turn, 
an index of the trend that counter-events are apt to take. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the series of prefaces lend- 
ing official sanction to the volume come from widely varying 
points of the political compass within China—from present-day 
officials of the Nanking Government and from its severest critics, 
from the Chinese assessor on the League of Nations Manchurian 
Commission and a distinguished radical critic of the League 
itself. Yet on the subject of “Japan’s aggression” these dissenters 
see eye to eye. They are: Sun Fo, Hu Han-min, Lo Wen-kan, 
C. T. Wang, C. C. Wu, Wellington Koo and Eugene Chen. As 
expressive of the national attitude, this excerpted statement from 
the foreword by Sun Fo, president of the National Legislative 
Council, is typical : 

“The title of this work suffices to show the subtle irony of the 
situation: ‘An Undeclared War!’ It has been a terrible war, and 
vet it has never been declared! A formal declaration would violate 
all the signed pacts, treaties, and covenants designed to safeguard 
world peace, and Japan wishes to obtain the fruits of war without 
incurring legal liabilities. Hence the term self-defence! What a 
masterpiece of evasion! What an evasive invasion! But the world 
is not deceived. In the face of gunfire and bloodshed, the voice of 
China is still heard. Japan’s record as a lawbreaker will be written, 
and in the long run will be taken as a warning rather than as an 
encouragement to predatory nations.” 

The text covers the period from the Wanpaoshan Korean riots 
(ostensibly the primary cause of Japan’s 1931 Manchurian policy) 
to the League’s action with respect to the Lytton Report and 
Japan’s subsequent withdrawal from the League. There is a pre- 
liminary chapter surveying the extensive period of Russo-Japanese 
rivalry in Manchuria, and a long list of appended documents, 
supplementary to the running text. The text is further clarified 
and embellished by numerous maps and photographic illustrations, 
making 613 pages of matter altogether. Mr. Lee, formerly editor 
of the Peking Leader, is now editor of the English-language 
weekly, the Chinese Republic, published in Shanghai; and in 
addition to having documentary source material open to him, he is 
able to draw on his own experiences, since he served as journalist 
and correspondent in Manchuria during much of the trouble 
there —E. G. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS RELATIONS 


There has always been a common bond of heritage between 
the British and American peoples. No other two great nations 
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ever had the same intimate relations. There has been a mutual! 
exchange of literature and ideas, of population and trade. Fund; 
mentally there has been little sense of the alien. At times, however. 
there have been points on which the two countries have diverged 
in opinion and action, but these occasions have been relatively few 
compared to the numerous fields in which there has been friendly 
understanding. At the present time, when international action and 
codperation seem to form the crux of world action, Great Britain 
and the United States should be drawn more closely together than 
ever before. Time and events may find these two countries striving 
together to usher in a new era of world affairs. The least anyone 
can do is to bring himself to a little better personal understanding 
of the relations that exist between the United States and Great 
Britain. The following books reviewed dealing with the British 
Empire and its relations with some of its Dominions and with the 
United States may add a little in this line. 

In “The United States and Great Britain,” the third volume 
on foreign policies published by the Chicago Council of Foreign 
Relations,! Sir Norman Angell gives an Englishman’s attitude 
toward present and future Anglo-American relations, and Ad- 
miral Charles L. Hussey presents an American’s point of view. 
The subject is introduced by Professor Carl Russel Fish, who 
summarizes America’s past relations with Great Britain. The 
attempt has been made to bring under one cover both sides of a 
very important discussion, but it must be remembered that the 
study is far from exhaustive, and that, after all, only two individ- 
uals’ opinions are expressed. 

Professor Fish in his historical survey, for the sake of clarity, 
divides the history of Anglo-American relations into three parts; 
however, he notes, all three merge together to form continuous 
history. The first period, from the Revolution to the War of 1812, 
shows the break from the Empire; the second, from 1812 to the 
Spanish-American War, shows the rivalry of Great Britain and 
the United States for control of the American continent; and from 
1898 to the present time shows the efforts of Great Britain to 
create a common alignment in’ world affairs. Professor Fish’s 
review brings out the striking fact that there has been a gradual 
elimination of problems between the United States and Great 
Britain either by solution or dissolution. “There has been no con- 
test for world primacy, and that for naval superiority, which 
might have led to it, has been at least for the present put upon an 
agreed basis.” 

The reader is happy on turning to Sir Norman Angell’s dis- 
cussion to find that this optimistic point of view is shared by the 
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English side of the discussion. Here is sketched the scrapping of 
the English imperial system in favor of a commonwealth of inde- 

endent states, and the acceptance of naval parity with the United 
States. Imperialism and control of the seas never have and never 
will form and nurture the new and healthy markets for trade that 
England so vitally needs. Under her new system Great Britain 
faces two alternatives—cooperation either through the League of 
Nations or with America toward some sort of economic stabiliza- 
tion. Either one of these alternatives should be a step to wider 
internationalism, and it is hoped that Anglo-American “under- 
standing” will lead the way. 

To this far-seeing attitude, for not only national but interna- 
tional good, the discussion of Admiral Hussey comes as somewhat 
of a contrast. The control of the sea and control of communica- 
tion make for the control of transportation and public opinion— 
these confer world dominance. ‘Progress goes with control and 
to those who control. Herein lies the great cause of conflict... 
particularly in British-American relations, which are so much 
affected by control of the sea and control of public opinion.” The 
author points out that Great Britain acknowledges naval parity in 
principle, but does not observe it in fact, and that over ninety per 
cent of the operators of American-owned Western Union cable 
lines are British. “Such consideration of facts and fundamentals 
leads to the conclusion that a practical and mutually satisfactory 
solution of British-American problems is to be found not in limita- 
tion of armament, not in freedom of the seas .. . nor through 
cooperation in the League, the World Court, and other world 
organizations. . . . America and England should both play the 
international game in their own way, but with honesty, truth, and 
fair play as regards control of the seas and control of public opin- 
ion.” One is apt to feel that this point of view is not as compre- 
hensive and as visionary as the one before. It might be well again 
to remember that these opinions are only individual, or at best, 
or maybe worst, factional. 

Written with humor and understanding, Mr. Scarborough’s 
book, “England Muddles Through,’ brings to the reader a little 
clearer insight into the daily existence of the English people— 
what they eat and what they think, how they work and play, and 
their joys and their problems. He presents a book of information 
and pleasure that should find a hearty welcome. 

The English, as the author points out, perhaps more than any 
other nation, have been exhaustively analyzed and studied, some- 


times praised and again reproached, explained and documented. 


_ *England Muddles Through; by Harold E. Scarborough; Macmillan Company, New 
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Despite these efforts to take the Englishman apart to see how he 
works, British writers still assert, as they have for centuries past, 
that no foreigner ever has quite succeeded in understanding their 
countrymen. And perhaps they are right, but, nevertheless, the 
study is an intensely interesting one, taxing the patience at times. 
but again appealing to the sense of humor, and the process oj 
recording one’s impressions will continue. Here, Mr. Scarborough 
joins the field. . 

The author lays no claim to any extra degree of insight, he 
does not criticize or expound. His book is an expression of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the people and the country in which he has 
lived for over eleven years. His work there as a correspondent of 
a prominent American newspaper has perhaps given him oppor- 
tunity for a greater familiarity with the diversified phases of Eng- 
lish life than an ordinary foreign resident would have. He touches 
equally on the everyday subjects of dress, food, and diversion, and 
on matters of politics, social attitudes, and national psychology. 
His views are based on personal contacts and his findings are inti- 
mate and human. His attitude is familiar and often humorous 
rather than sophisticated and academic. 

Perhaps one of the greatest factors that has led to continued 
amicable relations between the United States and Great Britain 
is the proximity of Canada. So long have this Dominion and 
the United States lived side by side, that now each other is taken 
for granted. The diffusion of peoples and ideas across the long 
land border almost belies the definite lines on the maps that divide 
Canada from the United States. The problems of the two coun- 
tries though handled separately are often mutual. The “Canadian 
Annual Review for 1932”* again goes into the history of Canadian 
affairs for the twelve months ended June 30, 1932, and shows a 
period of industrial and financial disorganization and government 
attempts at readjustment. In nearly all phases of Canadian affairs 
there are reflected the effects of the unprecedented world economic 
disturbance. This is not surprising in itself, but the detailed survey 
of the Review shows in its fullness not only the widespread effects 
of the depression, but also to what depths it was felt. Being con- 
cerned with the complete Canadian affairs, it was necessary for 
the Review to include those events in other countries, the effects 
of which were felt particularly in Canada. Besides the compre- 
hensive sections on finance, industry, trade and transportation 
there is a valuable Statistical Survey of the comparative economic 
conditions for the years 1929 to 1931. The affairs of each Province 
are dealt with, including three general elections, legislative work 
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and departmental reports. Other occurrences of the period receive 
their full share of treatment. 

To go to a more distant part of the great British Common- 
wealth those interested in an authentic account of the British 
régime in Ceylon will find the new book by Lennox A. Mills of 
great value, more so since it is the first comprehensive contribution 
to the subject since Sir Emmerson Tennet’s work over sixty years 
ago. In “Ceylon Under British Rule, 1795-1932, there is a de- 
tailed account of the administrative, political and economic devel- 
opment of Ceylon up to 1888, the point of transition into the 
twentieth century Ceylon we have today. It was during the late 
‘eighties and ‘nineties, when the single staple product coffee was 
replaced by a more diversified agriculture, that the nation- 
building services with broader governmental responsibilities were 
developed, and that the movement for constitutional reform began. 
From 1888 until the present time, the author summarizes more 
briefly the salient features of Ceylon’s evolution. A large part of 
the book is based upon the author’s own investigations and much 
is taken from the Colonial Office and India Office archives. 

Mr. Arthur José on his return to England after forty odd 
years’ residence in Australia was assailed by the natural questions 
of the inquiring layman touching on nearly every aspect of Aus- 
tralian life. Determined to answer these questions in like spirit, 
Mr. José has written “Australia, Human and Economic,’”® which 
he declares at the outset is neither a textbook nor a history, but an 
explanation. The author eliminates the mass of tedious historical 
details that a more complete study must necessarily contain, but 
he presents those selected events which grip the reader’s imagina- 
tion and attention and present a vivid account of the evolution of 
Australia. A clear picture of the development of colonization is 
drawn; first the period when Australia was a rough shelter for 
the convicts of the British nation, who settled the coastal regions; 
then the days of the “squatters,” who penetrated the inland plains 
with their flocks of sheep, the discovery of gold in 1851 and the 
rush, and finally the development of industry and trade that results 
in the present day Australia. In more detail the author develops 
the present functioning of the government, its internal interests 
and problems, and its outside relations. Under separate sections 
he discusses Australia’s economic developments, industries and 
trade. Considering the scope of the subject and the multitudinous 
details in which one might get lost, the book is remarkably clear 
in its treatment. Its pleasing presentation and the trustworthy 
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sources from which the material is drawn, its many illustrations. 
maps and diagrams make this volume not only a fine general hand. 
book, but also a stimulant to further interest. 

In the following book is found an expression in a particular 
field of politics in Australia. Mr. F. W. Eggleston presents jn 
his book, “State Socialism in Victoria,”® the views he formed while 
occupying several ministerial posts in the Victorian Government 
in past years. During that period he became convinced that under 
present conditions in Victoria public ownership is a failure and jt 
not only is demoralizing politics but is impeding social progress, 
The author lays the blame for the failure of State Socialism in 
Victoria directly on the politician, and ultimately on the average 
citizen, who is ignorant not only of the principles which should 
guide public administration, but also of the technical problems. 
That Mr. Eggleston has an ax to grind with the vested interests, 
which arise out of State undertakings and State policy, is obvious. 
The organized interests, he declares, give their support to what- 
ever party will further their aims, and being of a powerful enough 
nature these interests from a control that has only secondary con- 
cern for the State and the struggling rank and file; self-interest is 
their prime motive. The author develops his viewpoint by dis- 
cussing typical State undertakings, central and metropolitan, and 
the Victorian Railways, which he calls a “tragic-comedy of politi- 
cal interference.” The book is presented with the hope of inform- 
ing the community as to the actual conditions existing under State 
Socialism in Victoria. 

For an informative book of geographical nature “Australia and 
New Zealand,” by L. S. Suggate, should be of interest. This 
volume is a very complete text; and the material, being almost 
entirely of factual and statistical nature, may be assumed to be on 
the whole correct. The several sources drawn from are reliable, 
among which the official yearbooks of Australia and New Zea- 
land are freely used. Many references are drawn from the “IIlus- 
trated Australian Encyclopedia” by A. W. José, author of the 
book reviewed above. 

Over half of the book is devoted to a comprehensive study of 
the development of Australia and New Zealand through a study of 
their physical and historical backgrounds, and a great deal of 
attention is directed toward economic aspects. The prevailing 
social and political conditions of the Pacific Islands receive their 
share of attention. There is included also a very interesting chapter 
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on Antarctica by R. N. Rudmose Brown, general editor of Har- 
rap’s Geographical Series, of which this book is a unit. 

For detailed information about New Zealand the “New Zea- 
land Official Yearbook”® is of great value. Although the size of 
the 1933 Official Yearbook, the forty-first issue, has been curtailed 
and many of the topics abridged because of financial necessity, it 
still remains a very complete and authoritative survey of every 
phase of New Zealand affairs. Despite the broad scope of the 
volume, covering historical and geographic sketches, and data on 
developments in the economic, political, and social fields, the 
material is handled comprehensively and presented in a concise 
and well-organized manner. The statistical figures for most of the 
subjects are tabulated so a comparative study may be made cover- 
ing past years. 

To return to Great Britain itself one finds events transpiring 
that will most surely vitally affect future world and American 
relations. In “The New British Empire’® W. Y. Elliot tells of the 
vast changes that are being made in the structure of the British 
Empire. The period of 1929-1930 was particularly fortunate for 
feeling the pulse of the British Empire. It was during these years 
that Professor W. Y. Elliot, of Harvard University, brought him- 
self to a close understanding of the real life of the Empire by his 
travels in foreign as well as British countries and by his many 
contacts with all manner of men from ministers to laborers. As a 
result of this period of study, and a reliance as fully as possible 
upon published official documents to correct his own possible bias, 
Professor Elliot prepared a series of lectures which were delivered 
at the Lowell Institute during the winter of 1931. These lectures 
have been recast into book form, still retaining, however, the feel- 
ing of personal contact with the lecturer through their easy con- 
versational manner, and now appear under the title of “The New 
British Empire.” We are fortunate to have this valuable material 
made available for study and information. 

While the Russian experiment is one of communist nationalism 
by revolutionary means with hopes of international communism, 
the British Empire is hoping to stabilize the sphere of order under 
capitalist control by international agreement with hopes of nation- 
alist coéperation via democratic methods. Professor Elliot says 
“One might, nevertheless, call what has been going on in the 
British Empire a sort of Counter-Reformation of capitalist imperi- 
alism. If it has been less heralded as a new order, its consequences 
are not less important.” He asks, “Can the more flexible economic 
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system of capitalism, under the democratic system of its most ex. 
perienced exponent, solve the problems of national class, and 
racial codperation’” Professor Elliot sees Great Britain in facine 
this problem meeting the challenge of world leadership. “|; 
democracy fails in England—the chances of democracy’s perma. 
nent success seem slight elsewhere. For British democracy is pio. 
neering in an effort to reconcile social control and national plan- 
ning with the flexible play of economic forces and the retention of 
individual initiative.” 

In a study whose scope is as broad as the one Professor Elliot 
has undertaken, there is the danger of trying to give a too all- 
inclusive view of the whole field of action, thus missing a clear 
understanding of the details of any single stage of operations. And 
yet a bird’s-eye view would hardly demonstrate the mutual effect 
on each other of the various important parts in the development 
of the whole. However, the perspective must be limited, so the 
author in his first five lectures confines himself to the objectives 
within the Commonwealth of Equal Nations—the Crown as the 
bond of the Commonwealth, economics, the family ties of race, 
religion and culture within the Empire, and socialism in the Com- 
monwealth. The next lectures turn back to the Old Empire, and 
the concluding one attempts to see its problems as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Elliot faces the facts as he sees them, and his book is an 
honest expression of his own attitude toward the problems and the 
future of the British Empire. That one might not agree with 
everything he says is to be expected. He, himself, says that it is 
worth the risk of becoming academically disreputable to meet the 
challenge of the past and present behavior of the British Empire 
in all its rich constitutional variety to venture an intelligent guess 
about the answer of the question of the future—P. B. 


Briefs 


FIRECRACKER LAND; by Florence Ays- It is the author’s own story, and 
cough. through her eyes the young reader is 
As may be guessed from its title, this, introduced, in a most natural and pleas- 

is a book about China “for younger urable fashion, to friends and festivals, 


readers’’—not for small children, but for 
those of somewhat developed comprehen- 
sion. And, recalling one’s own younger 
reading days, a fascinating tale it will be 
for them, this true story of the life and 
recollections of an American child born 
in Shanghai, growing up, traveling, 
returning there, living through the stir- 
ring events of 1900 as a bride, and 
spending much of her later life in that 
exciting land of her birth. 


city and countryside, and famous spots 
of history and legend, to garden plan- 
ning and architecture, picturesque social 
customs, and the famous “seven fine 
arts” of China, including something 
about literature and calligraphy. To this 
reviewer the book appeals, in its simplic- 
ity and warmth, as the best possible 
material for the inquiring young mind 
coming awake to the human interest and 
significance of life in other lands.—351 
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pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932; $3.00.—E.G. 


G ISSUES IN CHINA; by Henry 

T. Hodgkin. 

After twelve years as a medical mis- 
sionary in the interior of China this 
well-known and well-loved Quaker hu- 
manitarian asks the questions: Dares the 
Western Christian preach to so great 
and ancient a, nation as China what 
western nations do not practice at home? 
Is our boasted civilization really superior 
to theirs? What are China’s major 
social problems in which Christianity 
and the Christian fellowship may be of 
aid? In answering these doubts and 
queries the author touches most under- 
standingly upon the changing social 
order (which he calls “tampering with 
social roots”) and its train of problems; 
upon the newer experimentation in edu- 
cational method; upon the great prac- 
tical problem of how China is to feed 
and support her millions, and upon the 
young mind of China and its turning to 
Communism as a remedy; upon the 
physical and moral well-being of the 
nation and the place of the Christian 
church therein.—208 pp.; George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., London, 1932; 5s net. 

—E.G. 


THREE KINGDOMS OF INDO-CHINA; 
by Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Vivid pictures of adventure by land 
and water in the cause of science. Mr. 
Coolidge, the leader of one section of 
the expedition, relates the story of col- 
lection of reptiles, birds and small mam- 
mals through the little-known regions of 
northwest French Indo-China. He pre- 
sents thrilling accounts of the country 
traversed by the expedition, in altitudes 
varying from 2,000 to 10,000 feet. He 
tells of the life of the French Ad- 
ministrators on their lonely outposts and 
of transportation difficulties. The expe- 
dition penetrated the mountains on 
trails some of which had been in use 
since the days of Genghiz Khan, and, 
after completion of their mission, trav- 
eled in native dugouts down the wild 
tributaries of the mighty Mekong with 
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their valuable cargo destined for the 
Chicago Field Museum. 

Several chapters by Theodore Roose- 
velt on big game hunting for museum 
specimens in the jungle land near Saigon 
on the other division of the expedition 
are equally thrilling. It was during this 
trip that the two Roosevelts, together 
with Suydam Cutting, bagged the giant 
panda. The story of this catch is pre- 
sented in a different volume, however. 

Facilitated throughout by French 
colonial hospitality and particularly by 
the generous assistance of Mr. Jabouille, 
the French Resident of Annam, whose 
personal interest and advice was invalu- 
able (he is the author of several notable 
books on the birds of Indo-China), and 
last, but not least, by plentiful American 
capital, the scientific “haul” of the ex- 
pedition—of no small importance—was 
made possible. The success of the ex- 
pedition was marred by the tragic death, 
due to malaria, of one of its best scien- 
tists and collectors, Russell W. Hendee. 
Excellent photographs taken by Hendee 
are included. The appendix is perhaps 
one of the most interesting features of 
the volume, as it contains ethnological 
data pertaining to many of the native 
tribes encountered by the expedition in 
the interior of Laos, Yunan, and along 
the border between Indo-China and 
China. It is a fascinating book of ex- 
ploration, and equally valuable in that 
it adds to our sparse knowledge of those 
regions termed the “‘Never-Never” land 
of Indo-China.—331 pp., Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, 1933.—A. R. 


THE LOOM OF THE EAST; by F. King- 
don-Ward. 


A discussion along the lines of politi- 
cal thinking in terms of “Geopolitik” of 
the situation in the Far East. The 
author views the position of the Euro- 
pean powers in the Orient, notably that 
of Great Britain, in the light of these 
nations’ historical footholds in India, 
Indo-China, Further India, including its 
many native states, China and Japan. 
Based on strategic coaling stations, for- 
merly essential for the support and de- 
fense of trade routes, many of the old 
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possessions and ports have become obso- 
lete with the development of the internal 
combustion engine, necessitating the stor- 
age of oil. Equally, the progress of avia- 
tion and motor-car design have detracted 
from the importance of the old-estab- 
lished fortresses within the concessions 
or leased territories. The impetus to new 
paths for trade is given and new powers 
arising in the East are claiming their 
share of a place in the sun. Along with 
invention it is “ . ultimately geog- 
raphy which determines or at least influ- 
ences the mass movements or actions of 
peoples.” Thus the loom of the East, 
which to most of us appears a hopeless 
maze, is gradually disentangled by the 
author, whose vision is singularly clear. 
He does not propose to criticize, neither 
does he offer a formula for quenching 
the issues which are burning up our 
world of yesterday and seriously threat- 
ening our peace of today. He merely 
endeavors to build up a dispassionate 
picture of what the future may hold for 
Western powers in the Far East and to 
“stimulate interest and a broader view 
of the affairs of Asia.” In accomplish- 
ing this purpose his book has been re- 
markably successful—208 pp.; Martin 
Hopkinson, London, 1932.—A. R. 
MEMORANDA PRESENTED TO THE 

LYTTON COMMISSION; by V. K. 

Wellington Koo, Assessor. 

A two-volume publication issued for 
the general public in November 1932, 
after the material had been presented in 
separate memoranda to the Lytton Com- 
mission during the course of its investi- 
gations in Manchuria. The most com- 
plete presentation of the Chinese “case” 
in relation to the seizure of Manchuria 
by the Japanese army, the background 
situation conditioning the invasion and 
the events leading up thereto.—464 and 
940 pp.; Chinese Cultural Society, 743 
Fifth Avenae, New York, 1932; ™ 00 
for the two volumes. 

V. K. WELLINGTON K00’S FOREIGN 

POLICY; compiled by Wunsz King. 

A compilation of official documents 
illustrating China’s foreign policy be- 
tween the years 1919 and 1926, includ- 
ing representations presented by the 
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Chinese delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference and to the Washington Arm. 
ament Conference of 1922. The text js 
in English and Chinese. There is a pref. 
ace by V. K. Wellington Koo, author of 
the several documents selected. —14] pp. 
and section in Chinese; Kelly 
Walsh, Shanghai, 1931. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 

1898-1912; by Meribeth E. Cameron. 

In considering the reform movement 
which marked the last years of the Ching 
Dynasty—the latest imperial dynasty— 
of China, the author is concerned with 
the questions: Were the imperial efforts 
at reform genuine or were they pretense 
—a sop flung to the trouble-makers? To 
what degree were they carried out, and 
what was responsible for failure? Could 
success have averted the revolution and, 
under an enlightened monarchy, could 
China have been transformed peacefully 
into a modern state? This study forms 
Volume III of the Stanford University 
Series in History, Economics and Politi- 
cal Science.—223 pp.; Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, California, 1931. 

ORES AND INDUSTRY IN THE FAR 

EAST; by H. Foster Bain. 

A new edition of the American Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations’ important 
work on the key mineral resources of the 
Orient and the influence which the pres- 
ence or lack of those resources has had 
upon the development of Oriental civili- 
zation and the political history of the 
Far East. The present volume is revised 
to date, including special data on Man- 
churia and Jehol.—288 pp.; Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., 45 East 65th 
Street, New York, 1933; $3.00. 


THE CULTURE CONTACTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CHINA; by 
George H. Danton. 

The author of this brief study is inter- 
ested chiefly in the realm of social and 
educational psychology, and while his 
survey necessarily includes among ear- 
liest Sino-foreign contacts the political, 
commercial and missionary enterprises, 
he concerns himself strictly with their 
cultural impress or connotations. It is to 
be followed by a second volume inter- 


and 


preting the factual material here set 
forth—133 pp.; Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1931. 


THE MIND OF CHINA; by Edwin D. 

Harvey. 

“The Mind of China” is in some ways 
a misleading title for this very interest- 
ing volume. Professor Harvey deals 
not merely with the strictly mental 
aspect of Chinese life and character, and 
not to any great extent at all with the 
intellectual equipment and achievements 
of the scholar class, but rather with the 
rich psychic content of the daily life of 
the Chinese masses. “Chinese culture is 
not the creation of any one privileged 
group of the Chinese people,” he rightly 
says. “Scholars, day-laborers, farmers, 
artisans and officials have all shared in 
the achievement of Chinese civilization.” 
And it is with the systems of magic, 
fetishism, augury, spirit and ancestor 
worship, upon which the life of the great 
masses of China is built, that the author 
is most concerned—systems which condi- 
tion the mind and temper which is 
China, it is true, but which, for the 
average reader, will connote something 
vaster than mere “mind.” 

The volume is the outgrowth of long 
experience in China as professor of soci- 
ology in the College of Yale-in-China, 
and of many years of study and writing. 
It is an admirable compilation full of 
interest for the lay reader, but contains 
little that is new to scholars of the sub- 
ject—321 pp.; Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1933; $3.50.—E.G. 
PEIPING RHYMES WITH ENGLISH 

TRANSLATIONS; by Kinchen Johnson. 

Rightly called “rhymes” rather than 
“poems,” these short bits translated into 
English prose have been selected because 
they are the folk-verse of the peasant, 
used by him for amusement and instruc- 
tion and clung to for generations. The 
translations show us homely aspects of 
life, frequently harsh and sombre, occa- 
sionally humorous, chiefly prosaic but 
now and then fanciful in tone.—428 
sa Commercial Printing Co., Peiping, 

32. 
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THE CASE FOR CHINA; by H. C. Thom- 
son. 


“This is not a book about China or 


the Chinese. It is about the Powers, 
and their dealings with China, judged 
by ordinary ethical standards; to show 
that upon them, not upon China, rests 
the main responsibility for China’s pres- 
ent state of chaos and civil war,” says 
the author at the outset of his Introduc- 
tion. London Times correspondent dur- 
ing the days of the Boxer uprising, 
friend and associate of well-known 
Western figures in China such as Dr. 
Morrison, Sir Robert Hart and General 
Munthe in those early years, Mr. 
Thomson delves back into his own ex- 
perience to paint the background of 
“China’s Case” in the history of Sino- 
foreign intercourse since the beginning 
of the century. This course of policy 
and events, as he surveys it, is all that 
can make understandable (if none the 
less reprehensible in his eyes) the ag- 
gressive action of Japan in the last year 
and a half and the supine attitude of the 
Powers toward that aggression. It must, 
in his estimation, be understood as an 
intelligent basis for the absolutely indis- 
pensable concerted action of the Powers 
now, instantly, on behalf of China.—322 
pp. ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1933; $2.75.—E.G. 

HAWAII AND ITS RACE PROBLEM; by 

William Atherton Du Puy. 

Mr. Du Puy’s report on Hawaii, with 
profusely illustrated chapters on The 
Evolution of Hawaii, Hawaii Today, 
Scenic Hawaii, Agriculture, and Races 
in Hawaii, gives such a favorable view 
of the islands that the Hawaiian Tourist 
Bureau might well use the volume for 
advertising purposes. That is to say, the 
appraisal is wholly appreciative, and not 
at all critical. It is, nevertheless, a good 
factual description, though marred by 
some inaccuracies, such as the statements 
that the trade winds blow unceasingly 
(p. 23) and that “The theory is that 
the Polynesians swept southward in a 
migration from Asia, possibly 10,000 
years ago” (p. 98). The trade winds 
are intermittent, and almost surely 2000 
years is the outside limit for the coming 
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ton, D. C., 1932; $1.00.—E.S.C.H. 


ANCIENT HAWAIIAN CIVILIZATION, 
a series of lectures delivered at the Ka- 
mehameha Schools, by Handy, Emory, 


Bryan, Buck, Wise and others. 


This volume is intended primarily for 
use in high schools, but it should have 
wide general circulation, since it is the 
only book extant which gives a more or 
less complete account of Hawaiian civili- 
zation. It is unique both in interest and 
as an authoritative textbook by reason of 
the fact that the twenty-nine lectures 
which make up its chapters are state- 
ments of fact and interpretation by some 
seventeen men and women who are, in 
leading 
authorities in Hawaii (which means, in 
most instances, the best informed, or at 
least most intimately acquainted, in the 
world). The lectures cover the whole 
range of Hawaiian culture, and conclude 
with talks on national history in the 
islands. The printing shop of the Kame- 
hameha Schools has done an excellent 
piece of printing and binding. Alto- 
gether, the schools and President Frank 
E. Midkiff, who planned the lectures 
and is directly responsible for their pub- 
lication, deserve to be congratulated.— 


the subjects discussed, the 


323 pp.; The Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu; 1933; $1.75. 
INTERNATIONAL SERVITUDES IN 

LAW AND PRACTICE; by Helen 

Dwight Reid. 

The only study of the subject pub- 
lished since the treaties of 1919. The 
doctrine of servitudes in international 
law from Roman Law onward, forms 
the subject matter of Part I. Servitudes 


in the practice of nations are considered, 


in Part II, material being based on the 
archives of the United States of America 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HAWAIIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR 1932. 


The Forty-First Annual Report lists 
the business of the society and presents 
the papers read before the meetings as 
follows: The Contributions of Thomas 


of the first Polynesians.—131 pp.; U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


Pamphlets 
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and European countries. The study does 
not relate to the Pacific.—254 pp.; Uni. 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1932. 
$3.00. 


THE PROTECTION OF NATIONALS. 4 
Study in the Application of Internationa} 
Law; by Frederick Sherwood Dunn. 
Dr. Dunn is interested in examining 

into and acquiring a fuller and more 

competent understanding of his own and 
other governments’ international conduct 
in the field of judicial procedure where 

Foreign Offices are obliged to deal with 

problems of the protection of nationals 

abroad. To this end he has studied what 
seem to him to be the unacknowledged 
and variable factors entering into that 
procedure, as well as the traditional 
legal process itself and the logical mech- 
anism by which that process is put in 
operation. While his general findings 
are probably applicable everywhere, his 
particular application in this volume 
happens to be as between the United 

States of America and Mexico.—228 

pp.; Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 

1932; $2.25. 


TREATY-MAKING PROCEDURE: A Con- 
parative Study of the Methods Obtain- 
ing in Different States; compiled by 
Ralph Arnold. 

This is the first of a series of technical 
research studies planned by the Infor- 
mation Department of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, London. It 
is a comprehensive but extremely concise 
comparative presentation of the constitu- 
tional limitations upon the treaty-mak- 
ing powers of states and the methods of 
conclusion and ratification of treaties ob- 
taining in forty-nine states of the world. 
—69 pp.; Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; Oxford University Press, 
London, 1933. 


G. Thrum to Hawaiian History and 
Ethnology, by E. H. Bryan, Jr.; Bib- 
liography of the More Important Publi- 
cations of Thomas G. Thrum; New 
Bases for Hawaiian Chronology, by 


J. F. G. Stokes; Naturalization of Ori- 


entals in Hawaii Prior to 1900, by 
Maude Jones; The Last Days of the 
Atahualpa, alias Behring, by F. W. Ho- 
way; The Schooner Missionary Packet, 
and Historical Notes, by R. S. Kuyken- 
dall—99 pp.; Hawaiian Historical So- 
ciety, Honolulu, May 1933. 


AUSTRALIA’S SHARE IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RECOVERY; by A. C. David- 


son. 

This is the fifteenth of a series of 
biennial lectures on commerce founded 
by the Joseph Fisher Fund in 1904 at 
the University of Adelaide. “The neces- 
sary counterpart of progressive Austral- 
ian development of Australian resources 
is, therefore, continued activity in inter- 
national trade. ... If we are to recover 
our internal balance we must adopt poli- 
cies that, as a whole, chime in with the 
efforts of others overseas.”—22 pp.; 
University of Adelaide, 1932. 


BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Here are outlined the activities of the 
Bureau during the first quarter of the 
year 1933 and notes on the educational 
world and the progress of education for 
peace and international codperation.— 
104 pp.; International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Geneva, Second Quarter 1933. 


CAREERS FOR STUDENTS OF CHI- 
NESE LANGUAGE AND CIVILIZA- 
TION; edited by Lewis Hodous. 


This little book should find eager 
response, as it is a publication which 
fulfills one of the prevailing needs of our 
times, namely that for vocational guid- 
ance. It appears that a variety of careers 
and services are at present available for 
Western students in the field of Chinese 
culture. In especial the realm of arche- 
ology, which has barely been disclosed 
in China, offers valuable material for the 
scientific investigator. Comment and sug- 
gestions on this symposium are invited. 
“What other openings for American ca- 
reers in relation to China are there? 
What other efforts, in addition to those 
described, are needed to increase the rela- 
tive attraction or security of these 
careers? How may appreciation for the 
values of competency in Chinese studies 
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best be increased in the profession con- 
cerned ?”—65 pp. American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, University of 
Chicago Press, March 1, 1933. 

CHINA’S DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

1931-1932; by Minchen T. Z. Tyau. 

Two characteristics of China’s diplo- 
matic relations are the increasing friend- 
liness between China and other States, 
and the violent differences between 
China and Japan. Both of these phases 
are discussed in this survey prepared for 
the Biennial Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Banff.—57 pp.; 
China Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Shangai, 1933. 

CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

A list of publications issued during 
the years 1926-1932 compiled by Evans 
Lewin, Librarian of the Royal Empire 
Society, pertaining to the developments 
in the constitutional evolution of the 
British Empire——71 pp.; Royal Empire 
Society and the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, 1933. 


CREDIT POSITION OF JAPAN. 

A carefully documented and impar- 
tial summary of Japanese national econ- 
omy through the first year of the depres- 
sion.—27 pp.; Institute of International 
Finance, New York, October 25, 1930. 


DRAFT DISARMAMENT CONVENTION. 


A commentary initiated by the Inter- 
national Consultative Group at Geneva 
on the so-called MacDonald Disarma- 
ment Plan and a synthesis of Conference 
Discussions.—16 pp.; Disarmament In- 
formation Committee and the Geneva 
Research Center, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1933. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1931; by 

A. Caldecott. 

Annual survey of the four Malay 
States: Perak, Selanger, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang. The Acting Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government includes a brief 
résumé of the geography, economic con- 
ditions, population and education, etc. 
Appended are statistics of revenue, ex- 
penditure, trade and population, etc., 
as also a map.—97 pp.; Colonial Re- 
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ports Annual, H. M. Stationery Office, 

London, 1932. 

FINANCIAL FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES; by James W. Angell. 
A report submitted to the Conference 

of Institutions for the Scientific Study of 

International Relations at its second 

International Studies Conference on the 

State and Economic Life. This report is 

a detailed study by Americans of the 

American financial and foreign policies. 

—146 pp.; prepared for the American 

Committee by the Council on Foreign 

Relations, New York, 1933. 


FIJI, 1931. 

Official annual report on the social 
and economic progress of the peoples of 
Fiji. The chapters on native and Indian 
affairs are of interest, especially in regard 
to the new regulation of the marriage 
question.—104 pp., and map; Colonial 
Reports Annual, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, 1933. 

FOLKLORE IN AMERICA; by Martha 

Warren Beckwith. 

This paper is rather more an apologia 
for the science in the form of a general 
outline and definition of the purpose and 
scope of folkloristic studies, especially 
in the United States. The “two do- 
mains” of folklore in America are the 
native Indian on the one hand and that 
of immigrant settlers on the other hand. 
“Folklore represents a living force tak- 
ing shape in our midst today as in the 
past, building up tradition and governing 
the shaping of fantasy.”"—76 pp. (with 
bibliography), Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, 1931. 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK. 

A general information circular for 
1933 by the National Park Service that 
lists much of interest on the Kilauea, 
Mauna Loa, and Haleakala sections of 
the Hawaii National Park.—26 pp.; 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., 1933. 
LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE 

PRESS; by Sir Herbert Goffe. 

Published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, this mimeographed 
memorandum contains summaries of edi- 
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torial opinion. Translations of Passages 
from the original Chinese articles, con- 
taining diverse points of view on contro- 
versial issues of the day, are included 
and should prove of value to those de. 
siring information on the attitude of the 

Chinese themselves as expressed in their 

press. The publication is issued fort. 

nightly.—11 pp.; Royal Institute of [p- 

ternational Affairs, London, April 19, 

1933. 

MANCHUKUO AND THE LEAGUE oF 
NATIONS. 

This pamphlet contains Manchukuo’s 
official communications and statements 
addressed or submitted to the League of 
Nations emphasizing Manchukuo’s con- 
tention that it is a free and independent 
sovereign State. The last two of the 
documents mentioned in the survey draw 
the League’s attention to certain falla- 
cies appearing in the Lytton Report.— 
36 pp.; Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Manchukuo Government,  Hsinking, 
March 1933. 

MORALITY IN INTERNATIONAL RE. 
LATIONS; by Mitsuaki Kakehi. 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s book “Moral 

Man and Immoral Society” is reviewed 

and international morality and the 

moral significance of violence is dis- 
cussed with special reference to the situ- 
ation in Manchuria.—12 pp.; June 

1933. 

MY TRIP TO JEHO; by Takashi Komatsu. 


Mr. Komatsu and Mr. G. W. Price 
went as visitors to the scene of activities 
on the Jehol front, and were extended 
the protection and aid of the Japanese 
army in making their observations. ‘The 
pamphlet consists of interviews with 
some of the commanding generals in 
Manchuria, with Henry Pu Yi and 
other officials of the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment, and observations and impres- 
sions made of and by those parts seen 
under the protection of the Japanese 
army.—22 pp.; Takashi Komatsu, 
Tokyo, March 25, 1933. 

PEIPING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL. 


The twenty-fourth annual report for 
the year ending June 30, 1932 of the 
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superintendent, covering information on 
the administration as also on the medical 
services of the various departments of 
health work and including the nursing, 
dietary and hospital social services.—158 
pp.; Peiping Union Medical College 
Press, Peiping, 1932. 

PUBLICATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL 

AFFAIRS. 

The importance of reliable informa- 
tion on international problems need not 
be emphasized in these critical times. 
The Royal Institute presents a catalogue 
of its publications, the results of its 
researches and _ discussions.—24 pp.; 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, 1933. 

QUOTA OR EXCLUSION FOR JAPA- 

NESE IMMIGRANTS? 

The report on the results of the sec- 
ond study of “all possible arguments both 
for and against granting a quota for 
Japanese immigrants” made by the Cali- 
fornia Joint Immigration Committee of 
the Commonwealth Club of California 
under the chairmanship of Paul Stinch- 
field. The conclusions as voiced by V. S. 
McClatchy were unfavorable toward the 
question of using a quota basis instead 
of exclusion for Japanese. —51 pp.; 
Commonwealth, Part Two, San Fran- 
cisco, December 20, 1932. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR. 


A report from the International La- 
bor Conference at Geneva that traces 
the march of the present depression and 
its international social aspects with an 
account of the action taken by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, 1932.— 
75 pp.; International Labor Office, 
Geneva, 1933. 

REPORT ON THE TWENTY-SECOND 


SESSION OF THE PERMANENT 
MANDATES COMMISSION. 


A summary of the annual reports of 
all mandated territories covering eco- 
nomic administration and social phases. 
Included in the report are references to 
missionary and educational work.—64 
pp.; Department of Social and Indus- 
trial Research and Counsel, Geneva, 
June 1933. 
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REVIEW OF THE ECONOMIC COUN- 
CILS IN THE DIFFERENT COUN- 
TRIES OF THE WORLD; by Dr. Elli 
Linder. 

The nature of this publication is well 
summarized in the following excerpt: it 
“contains as full information as possible 
regarding the constitution and operation 
of economic councils in the various 
countries, as well as a systematic classi- 


.fication designed to show the various 


forms taken by these institutions in the 
different countries, to reveal the analo- 
gies and divergencies prevailing, and to 
define their rights and duties, their com- 
position, organization and methods of 
work. It also deals with the position of 
economic councils in regard to Parlia- 
ments, Governments and other advisory 
bodies, and finally, their share in the 
exercise of certain legislative and execu- 
tive functions within the framework of 
the constitution.” The greater part of 
the survey has been devoted to the coun- 
tries of Europe, owing to the great sig- 
nificance of the problem there and the 
availability of complete information. 
Valuable notations are included with 
reference to Japan and China.—105 pp. ; 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1932. 


SKETCHES OF NANKING. 


A history of the city of Nanking with 
descriptions of historic places within its 
walls, illustrated with photographs, was 
compiled from papers written by mem- 
bers of the Nanking Woman’s Club. 
This has been revised and enlarged and 
has been presented as an_ interesting 
booklet under the auspices of the Lit- 
erary Section of that Club.—62 pp.; 
Nanking Woman’s Club, Nanking, 
1933. 

SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF A RE- 
TURN TO GOLD, THE; by P. W. Mar- 
tin and E. J. Riches. 

With the breakdown of the gold 
standard a reshaping of the world’s 
monetary system has become effective. 
Whatever system is adopted in the 
future it cannot succeed without the 
fullest international codperation and 
collaboration.—28 pp.; reprint from the 
International Labour Review, Geneva, 


January 1933.—W. H.T. 
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SOME PLAIN SPEAKING WITH RE- 
GARD TO THE CHINESE-JAPANESE 
SITUATION; by 8. Alfred Sze. 

The Chinese Minister to the United 
States of America presents this outline 
of the situation in clear-cut, simple 
terms without resorting to an involved 
diplomatic phraseology. He discusses 
briefly the economic and commercial ad- 
vance of China within the past few years 
and predicts that, if left undisturbed by 
political strife, China would in the near 
future become unified and “possess a 
government which will be able not only 
to advance the economic and intellectual 
interests of its own people, but to com- 
mand from other States the respect due 
to it as a sovereign political body, and, 
in cooperation with those States, play an 
important part in the advancement of 
the true interests of humanity.”—15 
pp.; J. H. Furst Co., Baltimore, Md., 
1933. 


STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION OF 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS IN 
CHINA, 1932; by C. Yun. 

Report submitted to the World Power 
Conference sectional meeting 1933 in 
Stockholm, Sweden, by the Chinese Na- 
tional Committee and relating to electric 
power plants and their distribution in the 
different provinces. There is a great 
future for development of China’s water 
power resources, it is stated—9 pp. 
(including tables), Chinese National 
Committee, World Power Conference, 
1933. 


STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION OF 
ELECTRIC UTILITIES IN CHINA. 
Text in Chinese—144 pp.; National 

Construction Commission, China, De- 

cember 1932. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1931. 


In this report are included statistics, 
diagrams and maps pertaining to the 
areas and surveys mentioned in the text. 
Included are the four Settlements of 
Singapore (including Christmas Island 
and the Cocos-Keeling group), Penang 
(including Province Wellesley and the 
Dindings), Malacca and Labuan.—100 
pp., and maps; Colonial Reports—An- 
nual, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1932. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR op. 
FICE. 

In accordance with Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Peace of Versailles, a sum. 
mary of the annual reports upon the 
twenty-nine Conventions in force is here 
presented by the Director as laid before 
the Conference in its Seventeenth Se. 
sion. Included also are two appendices: 
summaries of sixteen reports by the Goy- 
ernment of Rumania, and a report of 
the Committee of Experts appointed to 
examine the annual reports made under 
Article 408.—505 pp.; International 
Labor Office, Geneva, 1933. 


TALES OF THREE CITIES IN MAN. 
CHURIA; by Kinnosuke Adachi. 
Printed in Tokyo, this booklet gives a 

brief picture of the impression made on 

the author by Dairen, Mukden and 

Hsinking (formerly Changchun).—27 

pp.; South Manchuria Railway Com- 

pany, 1933. 


TARIFF POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES; by Percy W. Bidwell. 
Careful study of recent developments 

in the commercial policy of the United 

States is here presented from an Ameri- 

can point of view as submitted to the 

Conference of Institutions for the Sci- 

entific Study of International Relations, 

at its second International Studies Con- 
ference on the State and Economic Life. 

—126 pp.; prepared for the American 

Committee by the Council on Foreign 


Relations, New York, 1933. 


TARIFF REFORM: THE CASE FOR 
BARGAINING; by Percy W. Bidwell. 
To the consumer, the exporter, and 

the investor in foreign securities, tariff 

reduction is economically desirable. More 
important than these is the urgent need 
for a rehabilitation of international 
trade, which has collapsed in recent 
years. The prospects of reduction are 
not bright, for “it is a fact that no im- 
portant revision downward of tariff rates 
has ever been made during a period of 
business depression.” Only by bargain- 
ing for mutual concessions can reductions 
be facilitated and generalized.—Pro- 
ceedings of the American Economic As- 
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sociation, Menasha, Wisconsin, March 
1933.—W. H. T. 
THREE LECTURES ON CHINESE 

FOLKLORE; by RB. D. Jameson. 

In the first of the series delivered at 
| the North China Union Language 
| School of Peiping in March and April 

| 1932 is outlined a view of comparative 

- folklore. This lecture is an introduction 

to the problem; in it is defined the rela- 
tion of the science of folklore to the ori- 

"gins of culture. The fascination which 

' this study has for anthropologists and 

psychologists is immeasurable, the author 

states. The second and third lectures 
deal more specifically with certain Chi- 
nese tales and legends. They are en- 
titled: “Cinderella in China,” the “Fox 
Wife,” which is an interpolation, and 
the last lecture on the “Making of a 
Maerchen.” A short bibliography is at- 
tached.—164 pp.; North China Union 
Language School, Peiping, 1932. 

VERDICT OF THE LEAGUE; by Manley 

0. Hudson. 

Contains the official documents per- 
taining to the dispute between Colombia 
and Peru at Leticia. The recommenda- 
tions of the Council of the League, its 
resolution March 18, 1933 and reports 
on the provisions for pacific settlement 
invoked.—88 pp. ; World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, May 1933. 

VERDICT OF THE LEAGUE; by Manley 

O. Hudson. 

Contains the report adopted by the 

_ __ Assembly of the League of Nations, Feb- 
| _ tuary 24, 1933 and other documents con- 
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nected with the Manchurian dispute. In 


the introduction, Professor Hudson 

states that although the results of the 

League efforts to end the conflict in the 

Far East have on the whole been disap- 

pointing and the League methods shown 

to be cumbersome, it should not be inter- 
preted as meaning the end of the chal- 
lenge to remedy those defects in organi- 
zation and methods.—102 pp.; World 

Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933. 

WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE: 
PROGRAM: by James W. Angell. 

An outline of the program for this sig- 
nificant event and the preparations lead- 
ing up to the draft annotated agenda of 
the monetary and economic conference 
submitted by the preparatory commission 
of experts, January 19, 1933.—93 pp.; 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, April 
14, 1933. 

YENCHING UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE 
OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PRESENT OUTLOOK. 
“To contribute to the understanding 

of the nature and problems of modern 

political and economic life and the legal 
institutions which serve them, and to 
train men and women for the great task 
of so directing the new movements in 

China as to secure the speediest realiza- 

tion of the highest national ideals” is the 

aim of the College of Public Affairs at 

Yenching University. The pamphlet 

looks into the results of the past few 

years to see if these ideals are being 
realized.—29 pp.; Yenching University, 

Peiping, 1933. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 
the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than domestic js 


indicated in parenthesis. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
Abstracts by P. B. 


American Investment in Canada, The; by 
William O. Scroggs. 


“Soon after the United States went 
off the gold standard, the question of the 
validity of the gold-payment clauses in 
American bonds was brought before the 
courts. A New York State court ruled 
that payment on such bonds might be 
made in currency other than gold. Con- 
gress soon afterward legislated to the 
same effect. The issue may finally be 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and its ruling may have 
an important bearing on the debtor- 
creditor relations between Canada and 
the United States.”"—Foreign Affairs, 
New York, July 1933. 

Asia for the Asians. 

The boycotting of Indian cotton by 
the Japanese spinning companies is a 
shortsighted retaliation, Mr. Takanobu 
Murobushi writes in the Keizai Orai. 
The time seems propitious for Japan to 
assume the role of the emancipator of 
Asia, and if Japan abuses this oppor- 
tunity she will be condemned to per- 
manent isolation. Instead of antagoniz- 
ing friendly Asiatic peoples and thereby 
playing into the hands of British imper- 
ialism, Japan should save Asia from im- 
perialism. Neither China nor India want 
any alien master, they want a free fed- 
eration of Asia. Japan should liquidate 
her past, liquidate not only all her rela- 
tions with British imperialism but with , 
the very foundation of her international 
position. “The time has come for the 
first time in our history to usher a ré- 
gime of right into Asia.” 

Other points of view are expressed by 
the directors of the various leading 
Japanese textile and trading companies. 
—Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, June 22, 1933. 


Autarchy or World Commerce. 
“Everyone clearly realizes that if the 
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London Conference must be regarded 4s 
a failure pro tem., such failure is due to 
the circumstances being as yet unripe for 
a concerted and universal move towards 
currency stability and not due to funda- 
mental differences of opinion between 
nations as to what the ultimate object 
must be. : 

“In certain quarters the view is taken 
that the developments at the London 
Conference prove that the trend towards 
intransigeant economic nationalism has 
been strengthened, and that placed be- 
fore the choice of ‘world autarchy,’ na- 
tions will choose the latter. We see 
nothing either in the declarations of re- 
sponsible delegates or in the events them- 
selves to justify such a belief.”—World 
Trade, International Chamber of Com- 
merce, July 1933. 


Available Natural Resources in the Far 

East; by Boyd Carpenter. 

The facts of this paper are based on 
“summer wanderings” in China, Japan, 
and Korea to study living standards and 
costs, and family ideas on trade, educa- 
tion and politics. The article is therefore 
of special interest as it does not represent 
materials drawn from treaty ports “for 
these areas are not China, or strictly 
speaking, the Orient.”—Annals of the 
American Academy, Philadelphia, July 
1933. 


Banking System Reform. 

The Japan Economic Federation has 
now prepared written recommendations 
for the improvement of the banking sys- 
tem, which will be submitted to the 
Premier. They are classified into five 
sections: (1) reform of the Bank ot 
Japan, (2) assistance to industrial 
finance by the Bank of Japan, (3) re- 
form of the special bank system, (+) 
reform of industrial finance and (5) re- 
form of rural finance-—Japan Weekls 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, July 6, 1933. 


Boycott Decided on Indian Cotton. 
“Casting off the restraining hands of 
oficialdom and turning deaf ears to pleas 
for patience and sober counsels, the 
apanese cotton industry last Thursday 
rushed headlong into a private war with 
the British Empire.” The resolution of 
the Japanese Spinners’ Association to 
refrain from making any new contracts 
for the purchase of raw cotton from 
India on or after June 13 was presented 
to the Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try. The projected boycott is in retalia- 
tion against the most recent advance in 
the British Indian tariff against Japa- 
nese cotton piece goods.—Trans-Pacific 


(American), June 15, 1933. 


Britain and Japan Become Rivals; by 

Tyler Dennett. 

A generation ago, when both Japan 
and Great Britain found it mutually de- 
sirable to keep open the trade doors in 
China, they were described as being “nat- 
ural friends.” Now they compete for the 
carrying of trade, naval supremacy in 
the Far East, and most of all for many 
markets where formerly Great Britain 
had only to fear Germany. “Natural ene- 
mies” is a better name for Japan and 
Great Britain under present conditions. 
—Current History, New York, August 
1933. 


China at the World Economic Conference. 


The value of silver, which has become 
the common currency and holds a 
unique position in China, must be stabil- 
ized in relation to gold and other inter- 
national media of exchange. Without 
some agreement at London, it is doubt- 
ful if there will even be such stabiliza- 
tion. “But if the countries which have 
forced themselves upon China desire to 
continue business here, it is obviously 
their task to establish such stability of 
currency as will facilitate such business.” 
“es Tribune, Shanghai, July 1, 


China Aviation Movement; by Anthony C. 
Tong. 

_ Since the heavy air raid in Chapei dur- 

ing the last Sino-Japanese conflict in 

Shanghai, the people have realized the 

necessity of a strong counter air force. 
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The China Aviation League is heading a 
drive for aircraft building; a committee 
of forty headed by T. V. Soong is the 
supreme organ of authority to conduct 
and control the construction of military 
and civil planes in China; and the Cen- 
tral Aviation School at Hangchow is be- 
ing rapidly improved.—Chinese Repub- 
lic, Shanghai, June 17, 1933. 


Chinese Railway Situation, The. 

“One British railway alone, the Lon- 
don and North Eastern, operating 
roughly 6,000 miles, owns six times as 
many locomotives, eleven times as many 
passenger coaches and sixteen times as 
many goods wagons as all the Chinese 
railways put together, while it must be 
remembered in addition that the quality 
of much of China’s rolling stock is defi- 
nitely inferior. Services, too, cannot be 
compared. In saying this and pointing 
out these facts, it is realized, however, 
that it would be manifestly unfair to ex- 
pect the same state of railway develop- 
ment in her as in England or the United 
States—the object of the comparison is 
simply to bring out as clearly and as sim- 
ply as possible the magnitude of the prob- 
lem that confronts China.’’—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, July 1, 1933. 


China’s Foreign Trade; editorial. 

A review of China’s economic di- 
lemma, the havoc wrought by modern 
economy, the adverse balance of trade, 
the aggravation of the situation by 
Japan’s undeclared war.—China Critic, 
Shanghai, June 29, 1933. 

China’s Rural Industries; by Samuel M. 

Dean. 

An attempt at an insight into both 
the problem and the solution of China’s 
rural industries is made by Mr. Dean, 
based on his experience as a foreigner 
of nineteen years’ residence in China. It 
is his observation that the small rural 
farms cannot take care of the families 
that are raised upon them, therefore 
nearly every family is represented in 
some form of rural industry. The two 
must be made to codrdinate if both are to 
survive, the problem being further com- 
plicated by the advent of the machine 
into Chinese industry. Both the far- 
mer and the skilled worker must meet 
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modern conditions. They must utilize 
the machine or the machine will utilize 
them. A shorter route must be found 
from the farmer to the factory and then 
back to the farmer. “The standards of 
farmer Wang and of the whole commu- 
nity must be raised through religious, 
educational, medical and other means, or 
else it will be of no use to teach farmer 
Wang so to increase his capacity to pro- 
duce by adding machinery. He will 
work himself out of a job, unless we 
teach all of his relatives to need more 
in the way of housing, clothing, sanita- 
tion, culture, spiritual food and all the 
rest.” That there is something being 
done about this problem is evident by 
the list of institutions at work along 
these very lines in China today. Here, 
however, the author finds the greatest 
task. These organizations which are at 
present isolated from each other in their 
efforts must be brought together. “There 
must be coéperative, organized, common 
effort, free from jealousy of the achieve- 
ment of others, that greater efficiency may 
be obtained.” —Chinese Recorder, Shang- 
hai, June 1933. 


Commercial Aviation in China. 

Two companies, the China National 
Aviation Corporation and the Eurasia 
Aviation Corporation represent all that 
is being done in China at the moment 
in the world of civil aviation. The first 
is concerned with developing air com- 
munication within China, the other with 
establishing direct air service with Europe. 
Beth companies have proved their worth, 
but there can be no really satisfactory 
development of civil aviation in China 
until it is no longer necessary to import 
foreign machines and foreign pilots and 
experts.—People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
July 1, 1933. 

Currency Market of Manchuria in 1932; 
by A. I. Pogrebetsky. 

Since it might be said that the entire 
population of Manchuria lives on the 
basis of silver dollar currency or its sub- 
stitutes, then all alterations in the price 
of the silver dollar has its effect on Man- 
churian economy. The article discusses 
the fluctuation of currency in Japan, 


China, Great Britain, the Harbin dolla; 
and the C. E. R. gold rouble for th. 
year 1932.—Manchuria Monitor, Har. 
bin, No. 8-9, 1933. 

Depreciation of the Yen: Effect on Japan’; 

Foreign Trade. 

Because of an unfavorable balance oj 
trade, Japan found it necessary to resort 
to a deterioration of the metal standar( 
upon which the currency is based jn 
order to increase her exports through 
stimulated foreign purchases and at the 
same time decrease imports because of 
rising prices of foreign commodities jn 
terms of her own depreciated currency. 
However, the theoretical benefits to be 
derived from this movement were neuw- 
tralized by a corresponding depreciation 
of the currencies of Japan’s customers, 
and a greater need than formerly for im- 
ports to fill the national market, which 
was being drained by the added demands 
of the Manchuria campaign.—Fort- 
nightly Memoranda, American Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, June 22, 1933. 

Domestic Industry in China. 

The details of a few typical examples 
of domestic industry still not serious! 
affected by Western industrial methods 
are given, including handmade paper, 
grass-cloth weaving, pottery, silk weav- 
ing.—People’s Tribune, Shanghai, Jul 
16, 1933. 

Foreign Trade of China. 

A decrease of 34 per cent in China's 
imports and exports is revealed by the 
report on the country’s foreign trade 
compiled by the Statistical Secretary ot 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, Mr. 
H. G. MacEwan. 

The loss of the Eastern Provinces 
and the Sino-Japanese hostilities in the 
Shanghai area are cited as the main fac- 
tors in aggravating the effect upon China 
of the general decline in world trade.— 
North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, June 14, 1933. 

International Labor Conventions as 4 

Means of Assuring Identity of Treat- 

ment for National and Foreign Workers 


on a Basis of Reciprocity; by Jacques 
Secrétan. 


For some years past a controversy has 
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been going on in France as to the legal 
consequences of ratification of the Con- 
vention adopted in 1925 by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference concerning 
equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s 
compensation for accidents. Does rati- 
fication by France of the 1925 Conven- 
tion automatically and by reciprocity en- 
tail strict equality of treatment, without 
condition as to residence, for French 
nationals and nationals of other States 
that have also ratified the Convention? 
Or must there be bilateral treaties mak- 
ing express provision for reciprocity in 
the matter? Mr. Secrétan, member of 
the Legal Section, International Labor 
Office, ably attacks this question and con- 
cludes: “It is true that the International 
Labor Conventions are not at present 
likely to take the place of bilateral 
treaties of reciprocity in every case. But 
if an International Labor Convention 
contains such a provision, there is no 
reason, either of form or of substance, 
why ratification of the convention should 
not entail identity of treatment, on a 
basis of reciprocity, for national and 
foreign workers who are nationals of the 
various ratifying States.” —IJnternational 
Labor Review, Geneva, June 1933. 


Japan and American Cotton. 

About one-half of the American cot- 
ton crop is exported, and of this amount 
Japan takes approximately 40 per cent. 
The Japanese spinners each year sell in 
the markets $200,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton goods. It is part of this money that 
comes back to the United States to pay 
for more American cotton, American oil, 
American lumber and American ma- 
chinery. These and other facts present 
the reason why Japan means something 
to Americans in many fields. From the 
Japan Society Bulletin. — Mid-Pacific, 
Honolulu, July 1933. 

Japan and the Open Door in Manchukuo; 
by Roy H. Akagi. 

“What Manchukuo now needs is to 
complete the good work of putting and 
maintaining the ‘room inside in order,’ 
so that the open door will be useful both 
to herself and to other powers. That is 
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precisely what Manchukuo is now doing, 
and what Japan is coéperating with her 
to do.”—Annals of the American Accd- 
emy, Philadelphia, July 1933. 


Japan Formulates New Trade Policy. 

“Japan, readjusting herself to with- 
drawal from the League of Nations, has, 
according to a summary of reports pub- 
lished by the vernacular press in the last 
two days, declared her world economic 
independence and formulated definite 
plans for the renewal of separate trade 
pacts with Continental European 
Powers. 

The establishment of a commercial in- 
vestigation commission for foreign trade 
research was formally decided at a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet on July 11, and later 
reports announced a decision to send to 
Continental Europe a mission of Japa- 
nese notables entrusted with the task of 
promoting new treaties of commerce and 
navigation.” — Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, July 20, 1933. 


Japan Trade and Economic Letter. 

“There was slight, but very definite 
improvement in business conditions in 
Japan during May, influenced by the 
cessation of hostilities in North China, 
increased demand and higher prices for 
raw silk in America, and the generally 
favorable reaction to the American in- 
flation program. The improvement in 
agricultural conditions has been espe- 
cially noteworthy, while foreign trade 
volume has been well maintained despite 
the advance in exchange.”—Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, May 1, 1933. 
Japanese Trade Aggression. 

An investigation and a report on the 
trades affected by Japan’s competition 
has been submitted to the Board of 
Trade by a special committee of the 
Federation of British Industries. Grow- 
ing tariff obstacles placed in the way of 
Japanese exports have resulted in the ex- 
tending of the range of goods manufac- 
tured in Japan, and an intensifying of 
the pressure wherever Japan can find an 
opening for competition. Also as part of 
this underselling campaign, Japan delib- 
erately depreciated the yen. The report 
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asks for Government assistance by means 
of special tariffs, subsidies, etc., as this 
Japanese competition should not be per- 
mitted to continue unchecked in the 
British and colonial markets without 
concerted action being taken to safe- 
guard British interests in those markets. 
—Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, June 29, 1933. 

London Deadlock, The; by Maxwell 8. 

Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart, writing from London on 
July 8, says: “All observers here place 
the blame for the failure of the confer- 
ence to achieve its main objectives on 
President Roosevelt’s message of July 3. 
. . . American experts are consequently 
bewildered by what they consider a re- 
versal of Roosevelt’s policy.”” However, 
it is hoped that this will not prevent the 
completion of agreements on minor issues 
unrelated to stabilization. — Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, New York, July 14, 
1933. 

Manchukuo, One Year of Achievement; by 

Isoshi Asahi. 

Manchukuo’s foreign trade increased 
more than three-quarters during 1932, 
and the latest trade returns show that 
this phenomenal increase is shared by all 
countries. This counters the argument 
that Japan is putting obstacles in the 
way of the open-door policy of Man- 
chukuo. Great strides have also been 
made in the administrative fields of jus- 
tice, public finance, banking and cur- 
rency, and Manchukuo’s diplomatic 
policy is one that will affect the inter- 
national situation in the Far East for 
many years to come.—Asiatic Review, 


London, July 1933. 


Manchukuo Takes Industry Control. 
Progress is being made to get all the 
important industies under State control. 
It will control sites, production amounts 
and selling spheres. Monopolies by the 
Government already cover ten companies 
in most of the major lines of industry. — 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 
6, 1933. 
Mr. Soong Bids for Foreign Codperation. 
When Mr. Soong asked for interna- 
tional codperation in the development of 
China’s resources, in his speech before 


the London Economic Conference, he 
did little less than declare a new eco- 
nomic policy for China. “This should 
receive the whole-hearted support of the 
Chinese Government. Every effort 
should be made to create conditions {a- 
vorable and conducive to codperation 
and to derive from it lasting benefits.” — 
China Critic, Shanghai, June 22, 1933, 
Mr. T. V. Soong’s Visit to England; by 

Owen M. Green. 

The recent changes in Nanking’s 
policy comprise a concentration on the 
revival of Nanking’s special sphere, the 
Yangtze Valley, other districts being 
temporarily left to their own devices: 
refusal to be drawn into more civil wars, 
rigid economy, and administrative re- 
forms. For the development and the 
present success of this policy Mr. Soong 
is perhaps chiefly responsible. Thus the 
visit to England of the Chinese Minister 
of Finance in view of the reforms for 
which he stands, may be of great impor- 
tance.—Asiatic Review, London, July 


1933. 


On the Cotton Loan. 

“In view of the fact that China is at 
present experiencing a shortage of raw 
cotton, the credit which will facilitate 
the purchase of American cotton will 
come as a decided boon to the Chinese 
cotton mills, who, according to a Gov- 
ernment spokesman, will be permitted to 
purchase the imported product on credit, 
to enable them to revive their business. 
As to the Chinese farmers not only will 
they not be adversely affected by the im- 
ported commodities but they will be 
benefited by the proceeds from the loan 
for their economic revival as intended by 
the Government.”—People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, July 1, 1933. 

Origin and Development of Canadian 
Banking Legislation; by T. B. Weath- 
erbee. 

Because Canada is a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire it is supposed that her banking 
laws follow the general lines of those in 
existence in England. However, the 
charters and articles of many of the first 
banks of Canada were copied from the 
Act incorporating the first bank of the 
United States in 1791. The Alexander 
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Hamilton Articles of Incorporation in- 
cluded provisions that have become char- 
acteristic of the Canadian banking sys- 
ten—W orld Affairs Interpreter, Los 
Angeles, Summer 1933. 

Proposed Sale of the C. E. R.; by Ching 

Chun-wang. 

“The Soviet’s proposed sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, coming as it 
does directly after resuming diplomatic 
relations with Nanking, cannot arise out 
of purely financial considerations. It 
must be obvious to everyone familiar 
with Far Eastern affairs that the Soviet’s 
interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
is of paramount importance to its posi- 
tion in the Far East. Once Japan secures 
the control of that railway all Russia’s 
territorial possessions east of Chita will 
be placed at the mercy of Japan. Indeed, 
the proposed sale must mean that the 
Soviet is forced to compromise its posi- 
tion in that vast region of Eastern Si- 
beria which is so rich in mineral, forest, 
and other resources. Whether the boun- 
daries of ‘Manchukuo’ will extend to 
the north of the Amur, whether the Far 
Eastern Republic will reappear so as to 
serve as companion to ‘Manchukuo,’ or 
whether the Amur Provinces will remain 
Russian as a bargain of the Soviet’s rec- 
ognition of Japan’s freedom of action in 
all Manchuria, time will tell. Which- 
ever event may take place the actual 
change of hands of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway is bound to foreshadow develop- 
ments as momentous as that which fol- 
lowed the conception of that trouble- 
breeding line in 1896. Incidentally, the 
Soviet’s proposal to sell the Chinese East- 
ern Railway to Japan, more than any- 
thing else proves beyond a doubt that the 
Soviet will have more justification to cry 
‘Yellow!’ ‘Yellow!’ than Japan will 
have to shout ‘Red!’ ‘Red!’ ”"—Asiatic 
Review, London, July 1933. 

Push Toward Asia, The; by Jonathan 

Mitchell. 

Bankers and industrialists have long 
believed that there can be no permanent 
recovery from the depression without a 
revival of export trade. No quick in- 
crease of trade with Europe, British 
Dominions, or South America seems 
probable. However, Asia offers a mar- 
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ket of staggering dimensions in China, 
India, and Soviet Russia—New Re- 
public, New York, July 12, 1933. 

Responsibility for Economic Future of 

China and Japan; by T. A. Bisson. 

The impact of the western economic 
invasion has had a drastic effect on Chi- 
nese society. Handicraftsmen have been 
deprived of employment and have been 
thrown back on the farm, which has in 
turn become unable to cope with the re- 
sulting situation. The tariff has been 
wrested from Chinese control; a large 
part of the natural resources, industry, 
and communication is in the hands of 
foreigners. In Japan the dominating im- 
pulse toward equality on one hand and 
toward security on the other were con- 
tributed to largely by the actions of the 
Western Powers. “No permanent set- 
tlement of Far Eastern problems can be 
envisaged unless the West becomes will- 
ing to make sacrifices in behalf of such 
a settlement, commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility it has incurred.”—A nnals of 
the American Academy, Philadelphia, 


July 1933. 


Revival of China’s Silk Trade, The; by 

Paul K. Whang. 

Chinese silk men are manifesting con- 
fidence in the future of silk, and, if their 
confidence is realized, livelihood for 
thousands of workers would be provided 
and China’s silk industry would be saved 
after three years of constant setbacks. 
However, investigation shows that “al- 
though outward signs at present are 
more encouraging than before, yet they 
are nothing but signs. Unless the United 
States can be induced to accept China 
silk as part payment of the loan for the 
next three years, we should not be so 
naive as to believe that the silk trade is 
actually on its way to revival.”—China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, July 1, 1933. 
Survey of Sino-British Trade, A; by Ho 

Ping-yin. 

A very complete study of trade rela- 
tions between China and Great Britain 
with comparative tables showing the bal- 
ance of trade, special paragraphs on the 
main articles of export and import, and 
a historical sketch with mention of the 
commercial treaties that firmly estab- 
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lished the British trade position in both 
North and South China. An examina- 
tion of statistics shows a steady upward 
trend in imports since 1868 while there 
has been an obvious downward trend in 
exports. This adverse balance of trade 
deserves serious attention as it may be 
expected to continue to grow.—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, June 16, 1933. 


Tariff Bargaining; by Benjamin B. Wal- 
lace. 

The announcement of the President 
as in favor of reducing the tariff by ne- 
gotiating with foreign countries seems 
to indicate that the United States is 
plunging into the “maelstrom” of Euro- 
pean bargaining tariffs. Of the ques- 
tions that come to mind “at least one 
can be easily and definitely answered, 
namely, that concerning the compati- 
bility of a tariff-bargaining policy with 
our existing unconditional most-favored- 
nation treaties.”—Foreign Affairs, New 
York, July 1933. 

Unemployment and Under-Employment in 

China. 

A very enlightening article that points 
out many of the fundamental causes for 
the under-employment in China, and, 
from a clear recognition of economic 
symptoms, prescribes for the millions of 
unoccupied Chinese. “In the West, men 
become jobless largely because of the 
inherent shortcomings of their economic 
organization, but in China the masses of 
the people have indeed never been gain- 
fully employed. Economically backward 
and politically unstable, the issue that 
the Chinese people have to tackle first 
and foremost is really under-employ- 
ment, the chief causes of which are 
found in the disintegration of the agri- 
cultural system, the lack of transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, exor- 
bitant taxation, the increase of banditry, 
the intermittent civil warfare, and in 
what may be called Acts of God.” 

It would seem that the underlying 
factor behind all these causes is the un- 
stable political condition of China. The 
peasants are being pauperized by unbear- 
able taxation to carry on wars and 
bandit suppression. The break-up of the 
agricultural system has followed, the 
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areas under cultivation have decrease 
the irrigation system has been destroyed 
staple products have been abandoned {o; 
crops that give higher profits, and the 
farmers have been exploited by usurers 
and landowners. In one province the 
militarists have collected land tax fo; 
twenty-five years in advance. The 
“bandit suppression” tax is illustrative. 
There is first a “mobilization” tax, then 
a “contribution” tax for munitions, this 
is followed by a tax for transportation to 
the bandit area, then finally a tax to 
induce the bandit suppression troops ¢ 
open fire. Sometimes six taxes are levie! 
for one campaign. No wonder thov- 
sands of farmers have abandoned their 
land and have joined the lawless ele- 
ments. ‘Unemployment, it should te 
remembered, is an inherent weakness of 
the present economic order, and can 
never be totally eliminated unless we are 
prepared to undertake a thorough over- 
hauling and reconstruction of our na- 
tional economy on the basis of social con- 
trol and national planning.” —Peofle’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, June 16, 1933. 


Vanishing World Trade; by J. B. Condliffe. 


scale have only succeeded in destroying 
the constructive while attempting to con- 
trol the destructive aspects of competi- 
tion. “The alternative is a more con- 
scious and intelligent effort at interna- 
tional codperation. . . . Such a program 
obviously demands continuous effort over 
many years; but no solution of the pres- 
ent crisis which does not set the world 
upon this track will endure.”—Voreign 
Affairs, New York, July 1933. 
Where the Boycott Shoe Pinches; editorial. 
As one of the results of Chinese boy- 
cott of Japanese goods, Japan stressed 
the fact that she intended to submit pro- 
posals to the Economic Conference and 
Disarmament Conference aimed at ban- 
ning boycotts. Now in light of the 
developments of the past few weeks 
Japan has been induced to very much 
change her point of view. A Rengo mes- 
sage from Tokyo states “while the pro- 
posal might be most welcome and appro- 
priate in the theoretical sense, there 
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should be taken into consideration vari- 
ous practical factors as far as Japan is 


concerned.” —China Weekly Review, 
Shanghai, June 24, 1933. 
World Economic Conference, The; by 


Willis Airey. 

“Ramsay MacDonald’s reported state- 
ment, ‘We dare not fail,’ while it may 
not provide any secure pledge of re- 
sounding success from the Conference, 
pretty well sums up the urgency of the 
situation. Every endeavor of construc- 
tive post-war statesmanship will be jeop- 
ardized unless the tale of increasing need 
in the midst of potential plenty can be 
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turned into a more fruitful use of the 
world’s resources for human welfare. 
This can come only through some meas- 
ure of concerted international action— 
hence the hope centered in the Confer- 
ence. Its failure would mean an aggra- 
vation of the war debts problem—prob- 
ably repudiation instead of agreed set- 
tlement—the undoing of the Lausanne 
reparation settlement, the exacerbation 
of political frictions in Europe, the end 
of hopes of disarmament except through 
sheer poverty. Revolutionary upheaval 
would not be far off.”—-Open Windows, 


Dunedin, July 1933. 


INSULAR PACIFIC 


Agricultural Labor in New Zealand; by 

H. Belshaw. 

In spite of the great importance of 
farming industries in New Zealand, 
there is in that country no hereditary 
class of farm laborers, and hired labor in 
agriculture is probably of less impor- 
tance than in most other young countries. 
This apparent paradox is partly due to 
the policy of successive Governments of 
encouraging subdivision of the land into 
small or moderate holdings, thus tending 
to the development of a type of farm re- 
quiring little hired labor, and partly to 
the higher wages and more satisfactory 
conditions offered by other industries. Its 
causes and results are examined in the 
article, in which the author, basing his 
arguments largely on data taken from 
the 1926 census, examines first the fac- 
tors influencing the supply of and de- 
mand for farm labor, the status of 
workers on different kinds of farms, and 
the importance of seasonal labor. Wage 
rates, which are determined mainly by 
individual bargaining, are shown to com- 
pare unfavorably with the award rates 
in force in other industries. The article 
concludes with some account of the diffi- 
culties in the way of organization of 
agricultural workers, and of the unsuc- 
cessful attempts made by these workers 
to have their terms of employment 
brought within the operations of the Ar- 
bitration Court.—International Labor 
Review, London, July 1933. 

Australia. 


A discussion of the bill to alter the 


powers of the Legislative Council in 
New South Wales, and a general survey 
of politics for the past quarter, particu- 
larly the part played by the Premier’s 
Plan of June, 1931, in past and future 
Australian politics—Round Table, Lon- 
don, June 1933. 

China, Japan, and the Philippines; by 

Ralston Hayden. 

The Philippine Islands, which already 
have become an area of keen competition 
between China and Japan, if abandoned 
by America might find themselves, and 
consequently the United States, drawn 
into the very vortex of the storm now 
raging in the Orient.—Foreign Affairs, 
New York, July 1933. 

Chinese in Malaya and the Dutch East 

Indies; by Lin Yu. 

Chinese goods as well as Japanese are 
making perceptible gains in sales in 
Malaya. “Their success must be at- 
tributed partly to the patriotism of our 
overseas nationals there, partly to the 
low rate of exchange for Chinese dollars, 
and partly to organized effort in exhibi- 
tions.” —China Critic, Shanghai, July 
20, 1933. 

Chinese in Netherlands East Indies; by 

Oey Kang Lim. 

The Chinese must be regarded as an 
indispensable factor in the development 
of Java and the Dutch East Indies; 
however, one of their grievances is un- 
questionably the discriminatory treat- 
ment they receive from the Dutch au- 
thorities—Chinese Republic, Shanghai, 
June 17, 1933. 
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Economic and Social Conditions of the 

Agricultural Classes. 

“Among the many remarkable fea- 
tures of the world crisis through which 
we are passing is the urgent need which 
has arisen in a number of countries for 
the provision of subsidies or other forms 
of assistance for the classes engaged in 
producing the prime necessities of exis- 
tence whether for their own countrymen 
or for export to meet the requirements of 
other populations. The following is an 
attempt to outline the facts as regards 
the wheat growers of Australia. It re- 
mains to be seen whether there is any 
alternative method of assisting producers 
not involving, as these expedients must, 
the increase of the burden of taxation 
upon the consuming populations.”— 
Monthly Bulletin of Economics and So- 
ciology, Rome, April 1933. 


Formosa Self-Rule by Next Spring. 

“Self-government for Formosan towns 
beginning next April is the goal toward 
which authorities of the Ministry of 
Colonial Affairs and the Government- 
General of the island will strive in ac- 
cordance with a decision reached at a 
conference in Tokyo Wednesday. Later, 
it was said, an effort will be made to ex- 
tend self-government to the rural dis- 
tricts. Half the members of the Formo- 
san Assembly would be elected by the 
people under the system as tentatively 
devised, and half would be appointed by 
the Government.” —Trans-Pacific (Am- 
erican), Tokyo, June 22, 1933. 
Fragments from the Filipino Mosaic; by 

Lim Sian-tek. 

From early times China has traded 
with the Philippines, and through all 
phases of their history China has played 
her part. Future relations will add an- 
other pattern to the mosaic.—China 
Critic, Shanghai, June 29, 1933. 
Impressions of Australia; by R. 8. Conway. 

Professor Conway while in Australia 
as a University lecturer was impressed 
almost equally with four things: the 
wealth and beauty of Australia and the 
promise of fruitfulness, its physical and 
social difficulties, and finally the eager- 
ness of its people to bring the resources 
of the continent into use.—Fortnightly 
Review, London, June 1933. 
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Japan and Britain. 
A warning to Australia not to inyite 
a boycott of wool.—North-Ching Her- 
ald (British), Shanghai, July 19, 1933. 
Japanese in Mandated Islands Insist Upoy 
Japan’s Retention; by R. V. C. Bodley, 
Major Bodley was a passenger on the 
Shidzuoka Maru, which ran aground 
recently on the island of Yap. He re- 
lates his experiences as one of the 17( 
shipwrecked passengers who spent fif- 
teen days ashore through the courtes, 
of Governor-General Baron Matsuda. 
While sharing the hospitality of the 
Governor-General he made several trips 
to the more remote islands of the group 
and participated in the ceremony given 
on the birthday of the Emperor of Japan, 
on which occasion the Governor of Yap 
stressed Japan’s intention to keep the 
islands. Major Bodley says of his con- 
tact with the Japanese: “As I left Man- 
chukuo, so I came away from the man- 
dated islands convinced that the peace 
and prosperity of the Far East depend 
on a strong colonial Japan which will 
enforce order while teaching progress.” 
—Trans-Pacific (American), ‘Tokyo, 
June 15, 1933. 
Japanese Mandated Islands; by Yun Yueh. 
In which is traced the history of the 
islands under the Japanese mandate and 
presents the recent developments in the 
pending issue concerning them. “But 
there is one outstanding fact: the Powers 
cannot agree that Japan has the right to 
govern or, what is worse, to annex the 
Pacific islands after she has withdrawn 
from the League; still less can the Pow- 
ers permit the Japanese navy to fortify 
these islands in open disregard of treaty 
stipulations.”—China Critic, Shanghai, 
June 29, 1933. 
Naturalist in North Australia; by C. Price 
Conigrave. 


An interesting ramble in and about 
Darwin, the administrative center of the 
North Territory, told by Mr. Coni- 
grave, who has spent many years of his 
life in the extreme north of Australia. 
He comments on the interesting animal 
and plant life to be found there, and re- 
counts some of the more peculiar native 
customs.—Mid-Pacific Magazine, Ho- 
nolulu, July 1933. 
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New Zealand in the Depression. 

“Recent New Zealand history is of 
general interest as an illustration of the 
effects of the world depression upon 
countries whose economic life depends 
mainly upon agricultural and_ pastoral 
production.”—Round Table, London, 
June 1933. 

Philippine Chinese Hit by Trade Rival. 

Mr. K. L. Kwong, Chinese Consul- 
General at Manila, made the following 
statement to the China Press: “China 
will lose her commercial foothold in the 
Philippines to Japan within ten years 
unless Chinese merchants in the islands 
quickly pull their resources together and 
if the Philippine Legislature continues to 
place obstacles in the way of natural de- 
velopment of trade with China.”— 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, June 
29, 1933. 

Philippine Question, The; by Warren 

Dupre Smith. 

The puzzling Philippine question has, 
in most cases, been approached from 
political and economic points of view. 
Here is an article in which the writer 
discusses some of the outstanding geo- 
graphic factors which, if not actually de- 
termining, may very profoundly influ- 
ence the future of the archipelago.— 
Economic Geography, Massachusetts, 
July 1933. 

Philippines Under United States Rule, 

The; by W. Cameron Forbes. 

An outline of events leading up to the 
present situation as a background for 
better understanding of the problems 
facing the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands, involving the Independence 
Bill._—A nnals of the American Academy, 
Philadelphia, July 1933. 

What Shall We Do With the Chinese in 
the South Seas? 

“There is no more difficult problem 


confronting British Administrators in 
the Pacific than that of the Chinese. 
Chinese communities now are established 
in New Guinea, the Solomons, and Fiji; 
and, to a lesser but growing extent, in 
Western Samoa. They are steadily in- 
creasing in numbers. What is to be done 
with them ?”—Pacific Islands Monthly, 
Sydney, July 19, 1933. 

Why Western Australia Should Secede; by 

H. Gregory. 

Western Australia entered the Fed- 
eral Union under a constitution which it 
was believed would protect the interests 
of the various partners to the agreement. 
However, Federal control has had a 
strangling effect on the financial welfare 
of Western Australia. In 1924 a Royal 
Commission inquired into the matter 
and one of the Commissioners reported 
“That whatever the protectionist policy 
may have conferred upon other States 
of the Commonwealth it has not bene- 
fited the State of Western Australia.” 
This was followed by a recommendation 
that the State be restored for a period 
of years to absolute control of its own 
customs and excise tax. Another mem- 
ber added, ‘There is, I feel convinced, 
only one complete satisfactory remedy 
for her present disabilities, viz., Seces- 
sion.” The Federal Government has 
completely ignored and has not even 
made a pretence of amending the stran- 
gling effect of Federal Control. The 
author concludes, “What the final act 
will be is in the lap of the gods. One 
thing is absolutely certain—our people 
are determined to end the period of mis- 
rule and injustice they have tolerated so 
long.” —A ustralian Quarterly, Sydney, 


June 14, 1933. 


SINO-JAPANESE 


China’s Hapless Warriors; by Rodney 

Gilbert. 

The Chinese soldier is the toughest, 
best contented and least temperamental 
man in uniform under what he consid- 
ers fair conditions—regular food, occa- 
sional pay or loot, and a commander in 
whom he has confidence. 


How then can we account for the 
lamentable display made by the Chinese 
during the past few months in the terri- 
tories where they met the Japanese ten 
to one? Mr. Gilbert says “China’s one 
great military shortcoming, then, is the 
deplorable lack, on the part of officers 
great and small, of those qualities which 
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command the confidence of the soldiery 
and keep alive the enthusiasm and hopes 
of the people. There is now no inflex- 
ible, semidivine Imperial will to drive 
mediocre persons into a desperate sem- 
blance of bravery and devotion to duty. 
The nation and the people are abstrac- 
tions for which few Chinese have as yet 
found themselves bound by conscience to 
make supreme sacrifices. .. . It should, I 
think, be obvious that no man but one 
whose transcendent idealism was com- 
bined with great courage and military 
genius could have organized an efficient 
Chinese defense and have kept alive in 
the easily discouraged and ever-compro- 
mising Chinese people the enthusiasm for 
national immolation that would have 
been essential to a really heroic defeat.” 
—Asia, New York, July-August 1933. 
Divergent Views on Tangku Truce. 

Wang Ching-wei, President of the 
Executive Yuan, issued the following 
statement on the truce in North China: 
“The present truce negotiations in Hopei 
are confined to military affairs only and 
do not in any way touch upon political 
matters. .. . I do not hesitate therefore 
to vouch to the nation and the world 
that there will never be any signature 
of agreements for recognition (of Man- 
chukuo) or cession (of the Four East- 
ern Provinces) as has so frequently been 
the subject of speculation abroad.” 

Sun Fo, President of the Legislative 
Yuan, denies that there are secret an- 
nexes attached to the Tangku truce 
agreements. ‘“Seditious elements were 
conspiring to set up a so-called ‘Military 
Government of the Republic of China,’ 
which would in fact be only another 
puppet organization. As the preserva- 
tion of North China depended upon the 
safety of Peiping and Tientsin, the Gov- 
ernment was compelled to authorize the 
cessation of hostilities in order to con- 
solidate the situation and to avert what 
might be the loss of the whole of North 
China.” 

Hu Han-min, former head of the Na- 
tional Legislative Yuan at Nanking, and 
now affiliated with the Southwestern 
Political Council, alleges that Chiang 
Kai-shek is accepting Japanese aid to 
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serve his own purposes. “Conciliation 
between Nanking and Canton came 
about through the Japanese aggression in 
September 1931, coupled with Chiang’s 
promise to resist to the bitter end against 
a national foe. But Nanking has been 
astonishingly persistent in adopting a 
non-resistance policy or ‘non-policy’ atti- 
tude towards the Sino-Japanese crisis 
and now the Southwest Political Coun- 
cil has exhausted its patience and feels 
constrained to oppose Nanking.” —China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, June 10, 
1933. 


Has China Been Trapped Into a Recogni- 
tion of Manchukuo? editorial. 


Wang Ching-wei, President of the 
Nanking Executive Yuan, said in refer- 
ence to the truce between China and 
Japan “Any local arrangement will not 
affect China’s territorial rights or her 
international position, but is designed to 
give a breathing space to sorely tried 
troops and a distressed population.” 
However, official Rengo dispatches from 
Tokyo say “In Japanese minds, China 
has not only agreed to a recognition of 
Manchukuo, but also has agreed to carry 
out Japan’s other demands with respect 
to the suppression of the anti-Japanese 
boycott and other activities regarded as 
detrimental to Japan or Manchukuo.” 
—China Weekly Review, Shanghai, 
June 10, 1933. 

How Japan Scrapped the Tangku Peace 

Agreement. 

The agreement between China and 
Japan provided for the mutual with- 
drawal of the Chinese and Japanese 
military forces and the establishment of 
a deadline beyond which the forces of 
the Chinese Government could not ad- 
vance. The weak point is that there is 
no provision in the terms for the dispo- 
sition of the Manchukuo “irregulars” 
who had cooperated with Japan in the 
advance toward Tientsin and Peiping. 
Now General Ting Chiang, an irregu- 
lar, according to a Japanese Rengo re- 
port, has been appointed administrator 
of the Luan-Tung area. This develop- 
ment means the complete Japanese con- 
trol of this area as well as the railway 
which serves the district and connects 
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Tientsin and Shanhaikwan. — China 
Weekly Review, Shanghai, July 1, 1933. 
Japan at the Great Wall of China; by 

Owen Lattimore. 

“Too late” should be the legend writ- 
ten in large characters on the Great 
Wall, which is China’s oldest and new- 
est frontier, as Mr. Lattimore calls it. 
“No other phrase could do justice to the 
tragic incompetence of the Chinese 
armies that I saw traveling through 
Jehol during the nine days’ campaign. 
_,. No other phrase could do justice to 
the ineptitude of the officials who have 
antagonized not only the Mongols, but 
the Chinese in provinces like Jehol and 
Chanar.”—A sia, New York, June 1933. 


Japan in China; by Nathaniel Peffer. 

“World politics of the old order 
made the tragedy of the Far East.” The 
West endowed China with the status 
of a spoils-ground and we refused at the 
settlement of the World War and again 
at the Washington Conference to yield 
to Chinese nationalism and restore her 
independence. We have manufactured 
Japan’s excuses. This condition must be 
abrogated before the world can inter- 
vene with any degree of authority. In 
the meanwhile the fate of China will be 
determined as between China and Japan 
“. . depending on whether China 
recovers or not and whether Japan 
breaks under the strain of overexpan- 
sion.” —New Republic, New York, June 
14, 1933. 

Japanese Meaning of Sino-Japanese Codp- 
eration, The. 

Nothing shows more clearly Japan’s 
attitude toward China and the world 
than the following abstract from the 
Osaka Mainichi: “Since the Government 
withdrew from the League of Nations, it 
has, on the one hand, adopted the diplo- 
matic policy of self-reliance, namely, that 
in regard to the readjustment of all the 
political questions in the Far East which 
center around the question of Manchu- 
ria and the Sino-Japanese dispute, no 
interference of any third country will be 
tolerated.” —People’s Tribune, Shang- 
hai, July 16, 1933. 


Japan’s Mood; editorial. 

“With the rest of the nations, Japan 
is now honorably engaged in a great 
effort of codperation. On that account, 
the entente with America and the tenta- 
tive approach to that essential basis of 
Far Eastern policy—closer Sino-Japanese 
understanding—are welcome. They may 
minister to recovery from a too-sensitive 
mood of suspicious resentfulness.”— 
North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, June 21, 1933. 


Leading Articles in the Chinese Press. 

The fortnightly summary of promi- 
nent articles appearing in Chinese jour- 
nals is devoted to expressions of Chinese 
opinion in various important fields. At 
present, the mind of China is absorbed 
in the troubles arising out of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. Accordingly, most of 
the articles from J Shih Pao and Ta 
Kung Pao, both of Tientsin, are devoted 
to action on the battlefield, the prob- 
lems of policy facing the government, 
and China’s future——Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London, June 7, 
1933. 


Need of Immediate Stabilization of North 

China. 

“Now that the Tangku Armistice has 
concluded a sad page in the history of 
Sino-Japanese dispute, it remains for the 
Government to make the best of a situ- 
ation which it has accepted as inevitable. 
Experience of the past twenty months 
should have taught this: that unless our 
factual frontier is made impregnable, not 
only the recovery of the lost provinces 
is out of the question. but a further im- 
pairment of national territory always 
looms as a possibility. In view of this, 
North China which now stands foremost 
in the line of national defence should be 
stabilized as soon as possible. No chance 
is to be taken here.”—China Weekly 
Review, Shanghai, July 22, 1933. 

On the Cessation of Armed Hostilities; by 

Wang Ching-wei. 

Mr. Wang comments on the truce 
agreement signed on May 31 ending hos- 
tilities between China and Japan. He 
points out it is not true either in fact or 
logic that in concluding the truce China 
recognizes the territory north of the 
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Great Wall is no longer national terri- 
tory. The cry has gone up in China 
“recovery of lost territories through 
‘armed’ force.” Since this is only part 
of “national force” it devolves on China 
to save herself from extinction by a full 
development of economic, political, cul- 
tural and other forces first in order to 
obtain a really strong “armed force.”— 
People’s Tribune, Shanghai, June 16, 
1933. 


Sino-Japanese Armistice Talk in North 
Precipitates Threatened Civil War in 
South. 


“There seem to be two outstanding 
elements in the present confused politi- 
cal situation: first, certain military com- 
manders in the North, with the nominal 
approval of the Nanking Government, 
are trying to arrange an armistice with 
the Japanese; and second, certain mili- 
tary and political elements in the South, 
although favorable to a compromise with 
the Japanese in 1931, are now bitterly 
opposed and probably will launch a civil 
war in the event Nanking agrees to the 
armistice.” The situation is complicated 
and delicate and the future seems shad- 
owed with many probabilities—China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
May 27, 1933. 


Sino-Japanese Issue, The; by E. R. Hughes. 

That Manchuria before 1931 was dis- 
gracefully mismanaged by the Chinese, 
and that the development of the country 
was being neglected are misapprehen- 
sions. Mr. Hughes also points out that 
the idea of Manchuria as a population 
outlet for Japan is a mistaken one. Japan 
has demonstrated her great abilities as 
an industrial nation “and it is far more 
by friendship with China and the devel- 
opment of trade there that Japan can 
solve her population problem than by 
this seizure of Manchuria, which alien- 
ates the Chinese to such an implacable 
degree.” As to the propaganda that 
China is in a state of anarchy and revo- 
lution, one simply has to turn to the 
Lytton Report to find maintained that 
“real progress has been made.” He con- 
cludes “if world opinion were really 
mobilized and their governments in- 
structed accordingly, there are still ways 
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and means by which Japan could he 
made to understand that she is now a 
the parting of the ways. Either she can 
do justice to China and have the friend. 
ship of the world, or she can do injustice 
to China and go her way without friends. 
The more I have studied the Japanese 
people, the more I have come to believe 
that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, they have the courage and the 
honesty and the wisdom to make the sen- 
sible decision. But they will not do so, 
unless they are brought to the sharp de- 
cision by the uncompromising moral 
pressure of the whole world.”—Student 


W orld, Geneva, Third Quarter 1933. 


What Has Japan Won? 

The Tokyo general staff will point to 
the principal fruits of victory. First, ter- 
ritorial. Over 400,000 square miles of 
land has been occupied and a strategic 
position gained, from which as much 
land again may be taken. Second, eco- 
nomic gains. These are immediate and 
potential to the industrial interests of 
Japan from the occupation of Manchu- 
ria and Jehol. Third, political. Japan 
has won a free hand in Asia and has un- 
contested military primacy in the Orient. 
But there are items on the other side of 
the ledger of which the more thoughtful 
Japanese cannot afford to lose sight. 
They have incurred the hatred of the 
Chinese masses. It may be slow in reg- 
istering its effects but the result will be 
cumulative and terrible. Japan has lost 
the confidence of the world and _ has 
shown herself a treaty-breaker. Her 
plunge into imperialism has involved 
Japan in a terrific increase in military 
expenses. Can the already overtaxed 
people stand the ever-increasing strain? 
Then, too, Japan is no nearer a solution 
of the problems of relationship with 
China than she was before.—Christian 
Century, Chicago, June 14, 1933. 
Where Is China’s Manchuria? by L. 1 

Tsok. 

If, on account of the temporary respite 
offered by the Tangku Armistice, the 
Chinese people and Chinese officialdom 
content themselves with a policy of “leth- 
argy and inactivity” then the fate of 
Manchuria and Jehol is doomed. “As 
far as China is concerned, she might as 
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mate solution of her Manchurian prob- 
lem.”—China Critic, Shanghai, July 20, 
1933. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


American Foreign Policy and the Peasant 
and Soldier in Japan; by E. C. Carter. 
Those who see a menace in the alli- 

ance of the peasant and soldier in Jap1n 

should first re-study the nature of their 
own domestic life, for foreign relations 
are the circumference around a center of 
domestic problems. “The suggestions 
which I am making are really very ele- 
mentary, for their objective is simply to 
bring American foreign policy into line 
with the new economic realities of the 
postwar period . . . a continuous process 
of world economic conferring, which 

over a period of years might elaborate a 

twenty-five year plan for the national 

control of the exchange of goods, money, 
and services between nations.” —Annals 
of the American Academy, Philadelphia, 

July 1933. 

America-Japan Arbitration; editorial. 

Viscount Ishii suggested to President 
Japanese sources have disclosed that 

Roosevelt during their meeting at Wash- 

ington that a new Arbitration Treaty be 

concluded. The Japanese Press indicates 
that this treaty will more closely re- 
semble the Root Treaty, which expired 
in 1928, than the Kellogg Treaty that 
was offered by the United States at that 
time to take its place. The Root Treaties 
exclude from arbitration all questions 
affecting the vital interests and honor of 
the nations, while the Kellogg Treaties 
exclude only questions of domestic juris- 
diction, or involving the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. — Trans-Pacific (American), 


Tokyo, June 22, 1933. 


Appeal to Reason, An; by John Bassett 

Moore. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the Kellogg Pact present meth- 
ods and measures which “I, who mod- 
estly pray for peace in my own time, 
profoundly distrust not only because they 
have no visible moorings on earth or in 
the sky, but also because they have in- 


fected many of my countrymen with con- 
fused notions of law and of conduct 
which, while they endanger our own 
most vital interests, hold out hopes of 
partisan intervention that encourage 
European governments to defer the read- 
justments which only they can make and 
which are essential to peace and tran- 
quillity in that quarter. As long as we 
persist in our misguided roéle, so long 
will discussions of disarmament be domi- 
nated by thoughts of war rather than of 
peace.”—Foreign Affairs, New York, 
July 1933. 


Canton Marks Time; by Wilbur Burton. 
Dr. Kan Chieh-hou, inspector general 
for foreign affairs for the five south- 
western provinces, in an itnerview with 
Mr. Burton, flatly stated, “there will 
not be an independence movement at the 
present time.” This is contrary to all 
expectations. It was planned that as soon 
as Nanking signed the Tangku truce 
with Japan, the Northern Government 
was to be denounced as false to the 
principles of Dr. Sun and a tool for the 
Japanese. A split in the Nanking Gov- 
ernment was anticipated through which 
Canton would appear as the national 
savior. However, Marshal Feng was 
unable to raise enough support to effec- 
tively challenge General Chiang; the 
five southern provinces although inde- 
pendent of Nanking are not unified in 
themselves; and the Red armies are far 
from being crushed. As a consequence 
little is now being heard from Canton. 
—China Weekly Review, Shanghai, 
June 24, 1933. 
C. E. BR. Negotiations, The; editorial. 
The Soviet Government assumes that 
it has complete ownership of the C.E.R., 
while Manchukuo claims half ownership 
as heir to the rights of China in Man- 
churia. Both sides have laid their cards on 
the table and have every opportunity for 
bringing the business to a successful con- 
clusion, although the question of actual 
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ownership is still unanswered.—Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 13, 
1933. 

China After the Loss of Manchuria. 

The question of how great a change 
will take place within China and what 
will be the effect on Chinese foreign 
relations as she emerges from the “cruci- 
ble of the Manchurian troubles” is of 
primary interest. The economic, politi- 
cal and psychological effects upon China 
of the loss of Manchuria is ably dis- 
cussed in this article—Round Table, 
London, June 1933. 

China, the League, and the U. 8S. A.; by 

Hao Wu-teh. 

In which is discussed at length whether 
the League is stronger than it was two 
years ago and the changes that have 
taken place within it. Although the 
League failed to check the invasion and 
occupation of one of its member’s terri- 
tory by another member, yet it has estab- 
lished responsibility, practically elimi- 
nated neutrality, and by its attitude of 
non-recognition has outlawed the new 
régime in Manchuria. It has gained 
closer collaboration with the United 
States, and the League Assembly has 
temporarily established itself as sov- 
ereign. — People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
July 16, 1933. 

Chinese War Lords Hold Power to the End. 

An interview with Mr. John Earl 
Baker of the liquidation committee of 
the National Flood Relief Commission, 
and until about six months ago adviser 
to the Railway Ministry of the Nanking 
Government. He is quoted as saying, 
“We all agree that the administration of 
the railways should be kept out of the 
hands of the militarists. But when you 
have a situation of chaos, the only way 
out of that chaos is through military ef- 
fort. And when the way out of chaos is 
by military effort, then it is only reason- 
able to suppose that every military group 
is going to grasp at every straw within 
its reach in its struggle to survive and to 
rule.”"—Trans-Pacific (American), To- 
kyo, July 20, 1933. 

Conduct of China’s Foreign Relations, The; 
by Wen Yuan-ning. 

To the Japanese diplomatic policy, 
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which has forged ever ahead, China pre. 

sents a sorry contrast. Japan has followed 

a definite foreign policy not only toward 

China but toward the rest of the world. 

Every other power which has a succes. 

ful diplomatic record has done likewise. 

Treaties and wars should not be treated 

as haphazard episodes, they should find 

their particular place in a set diplomatic 
endeavor. China has had many brilliant 
diplomats, but never a definite policy. 

Her diplomacy has broken itself up into 

a veritable fireworks display of slogans, 

Japan has an objective toward which to 

direct her energies; China is dissipated 

to the four winds. It is obvious that 

China must have a definite foreign policy 

in the future. 

Mr. Wen points out the steps that 
must be taken to reach an effective and 
directed foreign policy, the first of which 
is to have a strong home policy. China 
must have friends, or at least make no 
enemies. China must have a powerful 
ally; and, now that Japan is out, it re- 
mains to affiliate with Russia, the only 
other logical power. As Mr. Wen points 
out, such an alliance while making a 
friend of Russia would make an enemy 
of Japan. There would be an inevitable 
clash from which it is hoped that both 
China and Russia would win back their 
lost territories and advantages and leave 
Japan destroyed.—China Critic, Shang- 
hai, June 22, 1933. 

Diplomatic Background of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway; by Edward Y. Hsu. 
The earliest legal basis of the Chinese 

Eastern Railway is found in a significant 

provision of the secret alliance treaty 

between China and Russia signed in 

1896. Here, under the guise of facili- 

tating transportation of Russian land 

troops in aid of China, the right was 
easily gained to construct a railway of 
vast commercial and strategic impor- 
tance. From this point are traced many 
controversies and diplomatic altercations 
that have stormed around the Chinese 

Eastern Railway. Although the Sino- 

Russian Convention of 1924 specifically 

prescribed that the future of the Chi- 

nese Eastern Railway should not be 
determined by any party or parties other 
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than China and the U.S.S.R., there is a 
certain degree of truth in the contention 
that China should not expect others to 
preserve for her what she herself does 
not endeavor to keep. “Unless and until 
China elevates herself from the level of 
oppressed nationalities by demonstrating 
her ability, and, above all, determina- 
tion to defend herself from foreign ag- 
gression, she will remain a pawn in the 
international chessboard.” —China Critic, 
Shanghai, June 1933. 


Indian Reforms and the Peasantry, The; 
by Stanley Rice. 

The Government of India may direct 
the financial and military policies, and 
the Provincial Governments by sanction- 
ing and rejecting important schemes may 
indirectly affect the lives of the people, 
but it is the district officer who is in in- 
timate touch with the peasants of India. 
They have been taught to rely upon the 
district officer for advice, judgment, or 
action on every detail of their lives. 
From arbitration of their little disputes 
to protection of life and property they 
look to the district officer and his staff. 
“In no civilized country, perhaps, does 
the supervision of the Government officer 
descend to such petty detail ; in no civil- 
ized country have the peasants greater 
recourse to authority in small matters. 
And in no civilized country does the sub- 
ordinate staff conform so closely to the 
temper of its chief.” From this it is evi- 
dent that what matters to the masses is 
not so much the character of the legisla- 
ture as the character of the executive and 
his subordinate staff. “It might be con- 
cluded that the new constitution, which 
touches neither of these aspects of the 
district executive, will not seriously af- 
fect the masses at all.” —Asiatic Review, 
London, July 1933. 

Internationalism: The Way Out? by Sir 

Arthur Salter. 

The second article on the basic issues 
of the London Conference: economic 
internationalism versus economic nation- 
alism. Here Sir Arthur Salter contends 
that economic nationalism will lower 
living standards and provoke conflicts. 
He holds out for codperation as the high- 
est goal of statesmanship.—New York 
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Times Magazine, New York, July 2, 


1933. 


Japanese Determination in Manchuria; by 

Lawrence Berger. 

Touches very briefly on the four gen- 
eral reasons for Japan’s determined con- 
trol of Manchuria—strategic, mainte- 
nance of peace, economic, population out- 
let.—Chinese Republic, Shanghai, June 
24, 1933. 

Japanese Monroe Doctrine, The; by George 

H. Blakeslee. 

The political principle expressed in the 
phrase “a Japanese Monroe Doctrine” 
has been used by the Japanese to inter- 
pret and justify their policy in the Far 
East. This, however, merely resolves 
itself into demands by Japan that she be 
allowed a free hand in Manchuria, and 
a refusal by the League of Nations and 
the United States to accept the conse- 
quences of the so-called “Japanese Mon- 
roe Doctrine.”—Foreign Affairs, New 


York, July 1933. 


Lytton Report and After, The; by Willis 

Airey. 

A brief but very clear summary of the 
salient points of the Report of the Lytton 
Commission and the Japanese points of 
defense, with the conclusion that Man- 
chukuo should not be recognized, that 
there should be no recognition of Japa- 
nese claims to belligerent rights, that the 
patience of China, not a belligerent senti- 
ment be fostered, and that the consolida- 
tion of Japanese opinion in_ bellicose 
nationalism be carefully avoided.—Open 
Windows, Wellington, April 1933. 


Nationalism: The Way Out? by Wallace B. 
Donham. 


The London Economic Conference 
rests on two basic issues, of which Dean 
Donham presents the case for national- 
ism as opposed to internationalism in the 
first of two articles on the subject. Dean 
Donham believes that the London Con- 
ference must fail because the world can- 
not plan internationally, and contends 
that the problems can be met within 
controllable domestic areas—New York 
Times Magazine, New York, June 25, 


1933. 
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Offer to Sell Chinese-Eastern Railway. 

An explanation given by M. Litvinov, 
People’s Commisar for Foreign Afiairs 
of the U.S.S.R., in answer to an inquiry 
of the Tass Agency, in which which he 
points out the facts which prove the 
“absolute groundlessness of the preten- 
sions which the Nanking Government 
may put forward in case the railway 
were sold to anyone, and especially to 
the Manchurian authorities.”—Monthly 
Review, London, May 1933. 


Prerequisites of Japanese Security; by 
John E. Orchard. 


This paper is based in part on pub- 
lished data and on material obtained in 
the Orient in 1926-1927 and in 1931- 
1932 for a study on the Industrialization 
of the Far East. The article is part of 
the survey made by the author under the 
auspices of the Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences of Columbia Univer- 
sity. “Japan possesses one of the world’s 
strongest navies and an army that sur- 
passes any other in Asia in its training 
and equipment. But national security 
cannot be assured through military 
strength alone, nor can it be attained 
through conquest. Security rests upon a 
more fundamental basis. It is to be 
found in the ability of a nation to de- 
velop a sound economic structure that 
will both provide a livelihood for the 
population and hold out the opportunity 
for an improvement in the living stand- 
ard. Without such a structure national 
progress is impossible and the strongest 
military establishment must finally be- 
come powerless and ineffective. The 
question may well be raised whether the 
present venture of Japan upon the main- 
land of Asia promises to contribute to 


the economic strength of the country and 


thus to national security.” 

The problems of population pressure, 
food, raw materials, adverse trade bal- 
ance, markets, and Manchuria as the 
answer, are discussed by Professor Or- 
chard, a student of economic conditions 
in the Far East for more than ten years. 
—Annals of the American Academy, 
Philadelphia, July 1933. 

Problems of the Day and Their Solution, 

The; by Wang Ching-wei. 

Besides the foreign invasion, China 
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has among her domestic problems the 
situation in Szechuen, the problem of 
Sinkiang, the Tsingtao naval dispute 
and the opposition to the American 
wheat and cotton loan. The Government 
is determined to meet them with its set- 
tled policy of “Unification by Recon- 
struction.” —People’s Tribune, Shanghai. 


July 16, 1933. 


Province of Yunnan—China’s Peace Area 
“Yunnan Province is the most peace- 
ful region in the whole of China, accord- 
ing to Mr. Y. T. Miao, head of the in- 
dustrial bureau of Yunnan, in a recent 
interview with the China Press of 
Shanghai. Compared to war-ridden Ho- 
pei and the Communist and bandit-in- 
fested districts of Central China, condi- 
tions in Yunnan, according to Mr. 
Miao, afford a singularly pleasant relief 
and show what the rest of the republic can 
do when freed of disturbing elements.” 
—Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 

June 22, 1933. 

Reflections on Chinese Navy as Prompted 
by the Tsingtao Naval Mutiny; by Hoh 
Chih-hsiang. 

An outline of the causes and conse- 
quences of the recent mutiny, in which 
is brought out not only the lack of disci- 
pline, disorganization, and want of unity 
in command in the navy, but also its 
pitiful lack of strength as compared to 
Japan.—China Weekly Review, Shang- 
hai, July 15, 1933. 


Safety Valve; editorial. 

Circular telegrams from the South- 
western Political Council and General 
Chen Chi-tang have been issued in great 
volume of late against the Central Gov- 
ernment. Although they promise action 
and are quite energetic, they are onl) 
used as a safety valve to let off Canton’s 
extra steam pressure. “It seems that 
General Chen Chi-tang is really on mod- 
erately good terms with General Chiang 
Kai-shek, and only signs the circular 
telegrams to preserve a certain status 0! 
semi-independence.”—North-China I/er- 
ald (British), July 12, 1933. 
Sino-Russian Relations in Manchuria, 

1892-1906; by J. J. Gapanovich. 

A somewhat lengthy summary of the 
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book “Russia in Manchuria, 1892-1906” 
a group of essays on the history of the 
imperialistic policy of Tsarist Russia, by 
B. A. Romanov. Since the book is writ- 
ten in Russian, a language difficult for 
many, and because of the importance of 
the source materials drawn from the 
archives of the Ministry of Finance, 
which, under Witte, was the most im- 
portant factor of Russian policy in Man- 
churia, Mr. Gapanovich has paid spe- 
cial attention to the main documents 
used, since they should be of great inter- 
est to students of Sino-Russian relations. 
—Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, Peiping, July 1933. 

Situation on Chinese-Eastern Railway. 

Articles extracted from the Moscow 
Ixvestia tracing the dispute and the 
alarming situation on the Chinese East- 
ern Railway.—Soviet Union Review, 
Washington, D. C., June 1933. 

Some Outstanding Features in the First 

Draft of the Constitution. 

The first draft of the new constitution 
for China has been presented for public 
criticism. It was prepared by Dr. John 
C. H. Wu, Vice-Chairman of the Con- 
stitution-Drafting Committee of the 
Legislative Yuan. The document is a 
lengthy one apparently due to the desire 


to incorporate detailed provisions relat- 
ing to social and economic matters and to 
the rights of the citizens in conformity 
with the Three People’s Principles of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The draft consists of 
five sections on General Principles, the 
Chinese Race, the People’s Rights, the 
People’s Livelihood, and Protection or 
Preservation of the Constitution, each 
part containing a number of comprehen- 
sive chapters.—Chinese Republic, Shang- 
hai, June 17, 1933. 

Workers of China, Unite; by Soong Ching- 

ling. 

The people of China are living under 
economic, political and social oppression. 
They are starving, they are robbed of 
the right of free speech and press, ninety 
per cent of the revenues are squandered 
by the various governments for the main- 
tenance of their armies. Mrs. Sun Yat-sen 
finds the situation further aggravated by 
the war of imperial Japan backed by an 
imperialist world against China. She 
calls upon the people of China to face 
their task—to take the road of national 
and social liberation. ‘This action will 
be the broad anti-imperialist struggle 
culminating in the national revolutionary 
war of the armed people against Japa- 
nese and other imperialism.”—Nation, 


New York, May 24, 1933. 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Appraisal of Chinese Newspapers, An; by 

Chen Chin-jen. 

Despite a marked improvement during 
the last ten years, Chinese journalism 
still has many obstacles to surmount be- 
fore it becomes truly effective and suc- 
cessful. Among the common weaknesses 
there may be mentioned ineffectual edi- 
torial writing, meager treatment of local 
news, and careless handling of advertis- 
ing materials. The Chinese publishers 
overlook the all-important truth that 
journalism is both a science and an art. 
—China Critic, Shanghai, June 15, 
1933. 

China’s Fundamental Problem—Raise Liv- 
ing Standards; by T. V. Soong. 

A complete text of Mr. Soong’s ad- 
dress delivered at the World Economic 
Conference at London in which he 


stresses the necessity of raising China’s 
living standards. “If the standard of 
living in China is raised, as we mean to 
raise it, her consuming powers will not 
only absorb our own industrial produc- 
tion, but also provide the greatest of all 
markets for the world—so great as to be 
a decisive factor in a new era of pros- 
perity. China offers the greatest possible 
opportunity for the productive employ- 
ment of capital—Western capital and 
Chinese capital together. Surely it should 
not be beyond the statesmanship of the 
world to find a form and method which 
will satisfy the ideal of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
of securing on the one hand the political 
and economic independence of China, 
and, on the other hand, affording West- 
ern capital, industry, and commerce a 
profitable field for development.”— 
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China Weekly Review, Shanghai, July 
22, 1933. 


Chinese Mythology and Dr. Ferguson; by 

Feng Han-yi and J. K. Shryock. 

The Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica has issued a series of thirteen vol- 
umes entitled “The Mythology of All 
Races.” The author of the sections of 
this series on “Chinese” is Dr. John C. 
Ferguson. The work is of sufficient im- 
portance and contains errors so mislead- 
ing as to call for correction, that Feng 
Han-yi of Harvard University and John 
K. Shryock of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have pointed out its mistakes 
and deficiencies. Their main criticism is 
that Dr. Ferguson’s work largely does 
not deal with mythology proper, and 
where myths are mentioned they are not 
critically dealt with, and there are many 
misstatements of fact.—Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, New Haven, 


March 1933. 


Comparison of Greek and Chinese Philos- 
ophy; by Homer H. Dubs. 

This article is of the most interesting 
nature. Although the subject has been 
covered to some extent before by other 
writers, and nearly all lecturers on phi- 
losophy call attention to a comparison of 
these two fields of thought, yet this study 
by Mr. Dubs gains its merit in its clear- 
ness of thought and in its interesting and 
simple presentation. Here are reviewed 
many striking similarities in the Greek 
and Chinese philosophies and many im- 
portant differences are pointed out. Then 
a comparison between the philosophies of 
these two peoples is made by a review of 
the problems faced by the Greek philos- 
ophers and their parallels in Chinese 
philosophy. The author’s concluding 
paragraph serves well to hint at what he 
has touched on in the preceding pages of 
a most elucidating article. ‘““We have 
seen that the development of philosophy 
in ancient China parallels in a remark- 
able way the development of thought in 
the ancient Mediterranean world. The 
Chinese made most of the discoveries 
which were made in Greece, with the ex- 
ception of some of those growing out of 
theoretical mathematics and pure science. 
In China we find the same philosophical 
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problems arising as in Greece, and many 
of the same solutions were proposed. 
This fact is an evidence of the unity of 
the human race and the fundamental 
sameness of its environment. If philoso. 
phy is the product of human tempera- 
ments, then temperaments are the same 
the world over, and we can speak with 
right of permanent philosophical prob. 
lems. The variety and brilliance of the 
discoveries of the ancient Chinese show 
that their philosophy is worthy of con. 
sideration by every serious student of 
philosophy. Since a wider knowledge of 
how philosophic problems have been 
dealt with always broadens the mind, it 
would be well if every serious student of 
ancient philosophy should study the 
thought of China as well as that of 
Greecce.”—Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, Peiping, July 1933. 

Learning to Teach International Under. 

standing; by George H. Green. 

“The problem of international educa- 
tion, or education for international un- 
derstanding, is in essentials a_ single 
problem, whether we are speaking of 
education in the elementary or second- 
ary schools, the universities or the train- 
ing colleges. Differences of technique, 
of approach and of emphasis in the man- 
ner of educating, there must necessaril; 
be; and since discussions of international 
education so often lead to the question 
of who is to give such education and 
how they are to be prepared to give it, it 
seems worth while to discuss the whole 
matter in relation to the men and women 
who are preparing themselves in the 
training colleges and the training depart- 
ments of the universities for the profes- 
sion of teaching.”—Educational Survey, 


Geneva, March 1933. 


Librarians and Educators; by Harry Miller 
Lydenberg. 


Libraries are useful but by no means 
essential to education—librarians are 
not educators, they are the caretakers of 
important instruments of education. 
Both are a means to an end, for in 
back of the textbook there is always the 
teacher, tomorrow, today, yesterday. 
Educators and their co-workers in the 
libraries should work hand in_ hand, 
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since all thoughtful, systematic, and sus- 
tained effort made by anyone to improve 
his understanding and appreciation of 
the world around him should receive 
their support. “And, as a librarian, I 
wish to enter a plea for the recognition 
and cultivation of outstanding spirits in 
the field of education—the exceptional 
teacher and the exceptional librarian.” 
—Journal of Adult Education, Phila- 
delphia, June 1933. 


Missionary Standard of Living; by Helen 

Wiley Dutton. 

The reasons in the past for the large 
missionary residences are analyzed, and 
stock is taken of the present equipment 
of living for the missionary in China. 
The author agrees that the “encumbering 
bric-a-brac” of living should be thrown 
out, but she stresses also that “man does 
not live by bread alone.” Increased 
spiritual and intellectual efficiency come 
largely from satisfaction in beautiful 
surroundings. Living should be reorgan- 
ized on a simpler but higher plane. “This 
will mean the minimum requirements of 
those things that make for physical, 
spiritual and intellectual welfare of the 
missionary. In no other way is it possible 
for him to make any creative and lasting 
contribution to China.”—Chinese Re- 
corder, Shanghai, July 1933. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology. 

Containing articles on agrarian re- 
forms in Spain, state assistance to 
Australian wheat growers, forms of 
agricultural insurance in Tunisia, and a 
bibliography on economic and _ social 
questions.—Reprint from International 
Review of Agriculture, Rome, 1933. 


Returned Students. 


The returned students from America 
have inaugurated an American Students’ 
Association ‘‘to promote the common in- 
terests of its members and render non- 
partisan service to the community at 
large.” After discussing the problem of 
returned students in the past, the article 
concludes, ‘‘We wish they had adopted 
in the forefront of their program rather 
‘to render the most unselfish service to 
China, and to welcome codéperation from 
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every quarter.’ ”"—China Critic, Shang- 
hai, July 6, 1933. 
Schanghai; by Wilhelm Schiiler. 

A chronicle of the development of the 
city of Shanghai with reproductions from 
old pictures of that unique metropolis.— 
Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, May 20, 
1933. 


Training of Teachers in International Un- 


derstanding and International Good 
Will; by William F. Russell. 
“Education for international under- 


standing and international good will is 
a duty of all agencies of society—the 
family, the church, the State, the Press, 
the theatre, the cinema, and, among 
others, the school. Since the school must 
perform its part, it follows that teachers 
must be trained to do it. To gain inter- 
national understanding, we must broaden 
the program of studies to include other 
aspects of international relations, in addi- 
tion to war. To secure international 
good will, we must begin by trying to 
make both teacher and pupil realize their 
citizenship, not only of a nation, but of 
an interdependent world-wide collection 
of societies... . They may love their own 
land beyond all else; but this must be 
based positively on virtues at home, and 
not upon evil gossip about others. . . . If 
teachers and teacher-training institutions 
will take this step, it will go far toward 
breaking down the isolation of the peo- 
ples of the world, and ease the task of 
statesmen in their struggle toward 
peace.”—Educational Survey, Geneva, 


March 1933. 


Unity in Japan; editorial. 

“No westerner can remain long here 
without being struck by the unity of 
purpose which animates the nation. For- 
eigners outside Japan were surprised at 
the unanimity with which the people 
supported the Government in the recent 
Sino-Japanese dispute, and have tended 
to attribute that unanimity to the nat- 
urally unifying effect of the situation it- 
self. Foreigners in Japan were not sur- 
prised. The simple fact as it presents it- 
self to them is that the norm of national 
unity here is higher than in any Western 
country in modern times.”—T'rans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 20, 
1933. 
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